fy p> 


{ REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL | 
POST OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER }\- 


“BY JOVE! THAT'S A GOOD SHOT” 


Lord Carnarvon occupying himself with golf at Cannes until the recurrence of the next racing season. Judging by his expression our photographer has 
caught him opportunely in the wild exhilaration which follows a successful stroke 
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Lafayette 
LORD BROOKE 


Whose engagement to Miss Eden is just announced. 

Lord Brooke is perhaps one of the handsomest 

men in the peerage. He has been abroad so 

much that he-is, comparatively speaking, little 
known in the social world 


The King at Biarritz. 
HE King leaves for Biarritz this 
week, and already the beautiful 
French watering-place is on the 
qui. vive of excitement. What 
Queen Victoria did for Nice King Edward 
has undoubtedly done for Biarritz, raising 
it in.a few years to the most popular 
winter resort on the Continent. The 
H6tel Regina, where his Majesty will stay, 
is a palatial building standing in its own 
luxurious grounds and commanding 
superb views of the sea and plage. In 
the ordinary way the beautiful suite of 
rooms-which the royal visitor occupies are 
let tovany stranger who cares to pay for 
them, but the furniture used by his 
Majesty. is reserved for himself alone. 
Naturally there is a keen competition 
among rich Americans to engage the 

suite, but the manager 


makes them pay a 
heavy. price for the 
honour. One of these 


money magnates even 
went so far as-to beg 
to be allowed to sleep 
between the royal 
sheets so that he might 


return. to America 
boasting of what he 
had done. The price 


he was willing to pay 
for. this “ honour” was 
something too extra- 
vagant; but the 
manager remained 
adamant before his 
supplications. 


Worthing Under Royal 
Patronage. 
“T*here was a good 
deal of excitement 
at Worthing when 
the King visited Beach 
House the other day 
during his recent visit 


The names of the group, reading from left to right, are: 
Lennox, Miss Olga Haywood, and Miss Muriel Haywood 
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to Brighton. For a long time it, has 
been known that his Majesty desired a 
seaside residence along the south coast, 
and Beach House would exactly answer 
the purpose. Since the sad death of 


Lady Loder two. years ago it has been 
practicall y shut up, but it is in excellent 


repair and could be ready for occupation 
immediately. At present it stands in a 
nicely - secluded situation, conveniently 
near fashionable Brighton but far enough 
removed from those “eligible residences ” 
which so mar the country all around. All 
the same, to prevent any encroachments of 
these latter the royal plans are not likely 
to be made public for some time to come. 
Worthing was “ discovered” originally by 
the Princess Amelia, and for a great many 
years it was the favourite resort of Princess 
Charlotte. That. King Edward should 
have a residence in that locality therefore 
is only a fitting sequence of the illustrious- 
ness of its past. 


The Cas 

“he first court of the season, held at 

Buckingham Palace last Friday night, 
was mainly a diplomatic and official affair, 
it being the custom for the corps diplo- 
matique, ministers, and other official 
personages to pay their respects to the 
King and Queen on this occasion. From 
a purely ‘social point of view this first 
court hardly counts; it is for the May 
drawing-rooms that society holds itself in 
readiness. This year there will be several 
very interesting presentations, and already 
the list for the first and second courts have 
been full for some time. Miss Dorothy 
Drew, Mr. Gladstone’s pretty grand- 
daughter with whom the great statesman 
was so often photographed, will be among 
the first of the presentations, and the 
new Duchess of Devonshire will also be 
presented. 


A Great English Hostess. 
ouise Duchess of Devonshire, who is 
now staying at Nice, where she is 
perhaps the best- known English celebrity, 
will on her return from the Riviera take 
up her new residence in Grosvenor 


A WELL-KNOWN PLAYWRIGHT ABROAD 
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Mr. A. Wight, Mr. Cosmo Gordon- 


Kate Pragnell 


MISS EDEN 


Whose engagement to Lord Brooke is announced. 

The future Lady Brooke is a tall, slim, and as will 

be seen a very pretty girl. Her mother, Lady 

Eden, was considered one of the prettiest women 
of her day 


Square immediately. The house has been 
thoroughly overhauled and decorated and 
refurnished under. the direction of the 
dowager duchess’s daughter, Lady Derby, 
and as a London residence will lend itself 
splendidly to entertaining. on a_ large 
scale. Asa hostess the duchess has been 
greatly missed in London,. and nobody 
has ever quite taken DS place. 


Miss Eden and her Beautiful Mother. 
iss Eden, whose engagement to Lord 
Brooke, the Earl of Warwick's 
eldest son, was announced last week, 
comes of a very interesting family. Her 
mother, Lady Eden, was and still is one of 
the most beautiful: women in England, 
and her daughter has inherited a good 
deal of her parent’s good looks. Unlike 
the ordinary type of “English beauty the 
features of both mother 
and daughter are 
purely Greek. A year 
or two ago a portrait 
of Lady Eden by Mr. 
Sargent appeared in 
the. Academy and 
created a good deal 
of discussion. She was 


represented playing 
patience, and whether 
this game does not 


lend itself to an agree- 
able expression it could 
not in any case be con- 
sidered one of the great 
portrait-painter’s hap- 
piest efforts. But the 
most celebrated por- 
trait of Lady Eden 
was the one painted 
by Whistler which led 
to the famous disagree- 
ment between Sir Wil- 
liam Eden and the 
irascible artist and 
ended abruptly by the 
latter tearing the por- 
trait into pieces. 
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The ‘‘ Dead Letters.” 
he Suffragettes who 
got themselves 
sent to Mr. Asquith’s 
house in Downing 
Street as ‘express 
letters’? should be en- 
couraged in their 
ingenuity. By this 
means the country 
could rid itself of 
what has become a 
veritable nuisance. 
People are not obliged 
to accept letters, but 
once ‘they have 
accepted them they 
have a perfect right to 
do what they like with 
them. They. can be 
put on the fire, thrown 
away, or locked up in 
_a~ cupboard, all of 
which could, we sup- 
pose, apply equally to 
‘living’ letters as 
well as the © neuter 
variety. If, on the 
other hand, they are 
not accepted they can be sent to the Dead 
Letter Office and there confined to per- 
petuity. Altogether the idea is excellent 
and heartily to be recommended. 


The Strenuous Life of Laziness. 
t is really extraordinary how hard some 
people will work in order to remain 
lazy. One remembers, of course, the 
ventleman who used to make a living by 
getting run over by some smart carriage 
in the West-end and then claiming com- 
pensation. Then 
there was the other 
well - known im- 
postor who used 
to swallow some 
soft soap and pre- 
tend to have a fit 
while a confede- 
rate went round 
with the hat. 
Last week Dr. 
Toogood told us 
another story at 
the Tuberculosis 
Conference. Hav- 
ing heard that 
open-air life- and 
overfeeding were 
the best cure for 
consumption, 
some men work 
up sufficient know- 
ledge to help them 
to simulate the 
more~ alarming 
symptoms of that 
dreadful disease, 
and with a small 
talent for acting 
get ~ themselves 
admitted into any 
medical © institu- 
tion in the king- 
dom. Since the 
declaration has 
been made, how- 
ever, that manual 
labour will also be 


introduced into 
the régime at these 
institutions the Wales visited Richmond 


AN OUT-OF-DOOR LUNCH PARTY ON THE 


last week to watch the 


Seated at the table facing the camera is Mrs. Asquith with feathered hat. 


her is Miss Asquith 


The King’s Levées. 


[Lord Althorp, the Lord Chamberlain, 

and all his department have been 
busily engaged for some weeks past in the 
preparations for the levées and other state 
functions of the coming season. The first 
levée is perhaps the most important and 
interesting of the season, for it includes 
all the new members of the diplomatic 
body, all the members of the defensive 
services and civil administration who were 
recipients of the birthday and New-year 


‘ 
ROYALTY AT HOME AND ABROAD 
Attended by the Hon. Derek Keppel the Prince of 


ICE AT ST. BEATENBERG 


Queen Amelia of Portugal at the palace of Villa. 
vicosa, where she and her son have been visiting 
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honours, and the new 


peers. The first even- 
ing court will have 
as its. setting the 


stately ballroom of the 
palace, and all the 
ladies of the diplo- 
matic service will be in 
attendance. Though 
the King still adheres 
to the use of the old- 
fashioned state coach 
drawn by horses at-all 
state functions most 
of the ambassadors are 
now discarding. their 
state’ carriages and 
come to levées in 
electric broughams}; in 
fact, any kind of 
vehicle except the 
ordinary hansom and 
taxicab is permitted 
now within the royal 
precincts, and an ex- 
pert engineer is kept 


—. 
WE he j 


Next but one to within hail in the 
quadrangle. 


Some Interesting Débutantes. 
(re of the prettiest debutantes of the 
coming season will’ be Lady Helen 
Ogilvy, a daughter of ‘ the bonnie- loose 
o’ Airlie.” She is to be presented by her 
widowed mother, who, by the way, is a 
sister of the Marchioness of Salisbury and 
a daughter of the Earl of Arran by his 
first'marriage. Lady Salisbury’s daughter, 
Lady Beatrice Cecil, made her début in 
society at the Hatfield House ball in 
January, at which Lady Helen Ogilvy was 
also present. 
Curiously enough 
their aunt, Lady 
Winifred Gore, 
who is. known 
in the family by 
the nickname of 
Lady Betsy, is 
also one of this 
season's débutantes 
and will be pre- 
sented by her 
mother, Winifred 


Lady Arran, at 
one of the early 


courts. 
““ Bonnie Airlie.” 
Lad y Helen 

Ogilvy has 
all the proverbial 
good looks and 
charm of the 
Airhe family. 
Ler brother, who 
is the present head 
of the house, is 
still at Eton and 
has some six vears’ 
minority — belore 
him. Another in- 
teresting débutante 
to be is Miss Mul- 
holland, ‘the 
eighteen-year - old 
daughter of the 
Hon. Mrs. Mulhol- 
land, niece of the 
5th Earl of Clon- 
mell, who has 
taken 10, Gros- 


cure is. effected semi-final round of the Hospitals’ Rugby Cup the youthful King of Spain. This recent visit is venor Square and 
with extreme between Guy’s and London. His Royal. Highness, the first paid by the Queen since the terrible ntendsnto Ay 16 
ai F who is seen acknowledging the cheers of the on- assassination of her husband and son a year or ID LENCS. 5 DLer= 
rapidity. lookers, had an enthusiastic reception more ago tain there. 
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London, March Third, 1909. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 


Great New Street, London, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address: *' Tatler,.’* London. 


SHIPPING, TOURS, 
> SPAS, &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES TO SUNNY LANDS 


BY THE 


ORIENT COMPANY'S s,s. ''ORMUZ," 
6.465 tons register. 9,000 horse power 


From LONDON, From MARSEILLES. 
12th March to 6th April. 8th April to 6th May. 
To PORTUGAL, MOROCCO, To CORFU. GREECE, TURKEY. 
SICILY, DALMATIA, ASIA MINOR, SICILY. ALGERIA 
and MALTA. and PORTUGAL. 
Managers—F. Green & Co.. and ANDERSON. ANDERSON & Co. 
Head Offices—Fenchurch Avenue. London, 


For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.. or to the Branch 
Office, 28. Cockspur Street. S.W. 


£0... -SPAIN. 35.00. EGYPT. 
TOURS by the £12 PORTUGAL, Po acenCNeNs 
fi4 JORWAY. “RIVER PLATE. 
£20 RIVIERA. “CEYLON, 
R.M.S.P. {2 MOROCCO. oe 


. CHILE. 
AUSTRALIA, 


£23... ... MADEIRA: AVEC 
£10 to £123. 2,11 10 ROUND SOUTH AMERICA. 


LUXURIOUS TRAVEL. SUITES DE LUXE. 
SINGLE BERTH CABINS. GYMNASIUM, &c. 


Apply to the R M.S.P. Company, 18, Moorgate Street, E.C.. and 32, Cockspur Street. S W. 


WINTER CRUISES to SUNNY CLIMES 


For Health or Pleasure, by CUNARD Steamers, to 


SPAIN, TANGIER, EGYPT, 
The DELIGHTFUL ADRIATIC, and ITALY. 


“SLAVONIA” sails from Liverpoot on 3rd Marcu. Passengers may return 
by either of those magnificent ships, ‘‘ CARONIA” or ‘*CARMANIA,” 


Apply Cunard Line. Liverpool; London, 93, Bishopsgate Street, E.C.: 29-30, Cockspur Street, 
S W.; or Paris, 2bis Rue Scribe. 


TEE 3S 2 oe Re 


For this week (issued Friday, March 5th) will contain :— 
THE NEW AMERICAN PRESIDENT, 
Mr. W. H. TAFT, inaugurated on March 4. 
ITALIAN SOLDIERS MANCEUVRING IN THE SNOW. 


THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE DIVORCE COURT. 


Drawn from Life at a special sitting, by ARTHUR Garratt. 


THE LONDON DICKENS KNEW. 


The last of Mr. Epwin Puau’s Serics. 


THE FRENCHWOMAN’S. ACTIVITIES. 
THE FASCINATION OF LONDON. 
VALPARAISO AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE, 
“THE PRISONER OF ZENDA.” 


Drawn by H. M. Pacer. 
AND MANY OTHER TOPICS OF INTEREST. 


SOMETHING TO READ. SOMETHING TO LOOK AT. 
FOR EVERYBODY, 


6d. Sh ish 1, Se Jat 1S) IRE. 6d. 


THe RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada 1d. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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AIETY THEATRE. Manager. Mr. GEorGE Epwarbes, 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 
A New Musical Play. 


OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 till 10. 


|. ONDON HIPPODROME. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC. STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE, 


MPIRE. ‘" a’ DAY IN PARIS,” LYDIA KYASHT. 
BEATRICE COLLIER and FRED FARREN in LA DANSE DES APACHES. 
“WINTER IN HOLLAND,” and SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES, 

EVERY EVENING at 5.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


MR. A. C. SCHNELLE, SPEECH SPECIALIST. 


STAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 
ADULTS AND BOYS RECEIVED IN RESIDENCE OR AS DAILY PUPILS. 
UNIMPEACHABLE TESTIMONIALS 
Apprress—119. BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, LONDON. W.C. 


ANTIQUES, CURIOS, ETC. 


ESSRS. PROTHEROE & MORRIS having fixed their next SALE of 
the above for Turspay, 30th Marca, are open to receive Lists of this 
class of goods from intending Vendors as early as possible. 


CENTRAL AUCTION ROOMS, 67 & 68, CueEapsipr, Lonpon, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1834, 
For HEALTH 


EAI hm © GA FE ee aiecsune 


Bracing Moorland Air. Splendid Scenery, 
Magnificent Walks and Drives. Extensive Pine Woods. 


WORLD-RENOWNED MINERAL SPRINGS 


(over 80), Sulphurous, Chalybeate, Saline, &c. 


FINEST BATHS IN EUROPE (SO Treatments), 


including Sulphur Baths. Massage Baths. Massage Douches. Hot Air Bath:, Vapour Baths. 
Electric Baths, Peat, Turkish, Russian, &c. Treatment for Muco Membranous Colitis, Chronic 
Appendicitis. &c. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet, describing Waters and Treatments, to H. J 
BUCKLAND. General Manager. 2. Wells and Baths. Harrogate, 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


ABERDEEN.—Palace Hotel. Adjoins station. Patronised by Royalty. 


OSTON SPA.—Royal Hotel. Beautiful grounds. Lawn tennis. Bowling green. Fishing 
and boating. Motor garage. Special Tarift for Week Ends. Proprieior, H. Knaccs. ; 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South." Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening Garage. Near Meyrick and Queens Parks Golf Links Terms a la 
carte or inclusive. &%#7 Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C, A. ScHwase, Gen. Manager 


BRAEMAR.—Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


RIDLINGTON.—Imperial Private Hotel. Under entirely new management. Tabled'Hdéte 
(separate tables), under personal supervision. For Tariff apply Mrs J. S GREEN. Proprietress 


RIDLINGTON.—Metropole. Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment, Sewerby Crescent 

Z Excellent cuisine Garage_J. Brown, Proprietor. a 

BRIDLINGTON.— Taylor's Café. Promenade and Bridge Street. Light Luncheons. After- 
noon teas. Handsome well appointed rooms : 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


CRUDEN BAY, N.B.—Ideal Seaside Golfing Resort, 18 holes. 


GRAND CANARY .—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour % 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 


ARROGATE.—Cliarendon Hotel. Facing the Stray. Near station and pump room 
Garage and inspection pit: excellent stabling and loose boxes. Proprietor: THos RILEY. 


HARROGATE —Grand Hotel. One minute's walk from Baths and Wells. Overlooking the 
Valley Gardens. An Ideal Residential Hotel MotorGarage. ‘Grams: Grand” 'Phone: 1017 


ARROGATE.—Camwal is like the British Fleet, First in all Waters. Most Harrogate Hotels 
purvey the **CAMWAL” Gold Medal Mineral Waters in syphons and bottles. 


HARROGATE.— White Hart. Central position. Near Wells, Baths, and Kursaal. Excellent 
Cuisine. Mrs. Kaye, Proprietress & 
ARROGATE.—Wellington Hotel. Two minutes to Pump Rooms, Baths, and Kursaal. 
Croquet and Tennis Lawns. Lift to all floors. Telegrams: ‘’ Wellington, Harrogate.” 


HARROGATE.—Harston & Co., Ltd. Harrogate and Leeds. Renowned for mineral waters. 


ULL.—Minerva Hotel. Family and Commercial. High-class cooking. Every convenience. 
Facing Docks and Corporation Pier. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Ideal Winter Resort. Conveniently reached from al! 
parts. Enlarged and remodelled. Unique Hunting Quarters, largest Stabling and Garage in 
District. Tel. 109 Leamington. 


LLEEDS.—Reynolds & Branson, Ltd. High-class Mineral Waters, Wholesale and Retail. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough. Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MAPGATE.— Cliftonville Hydro Fullylicensed. Finest position. facing seaand Oval, Electric 
lightand lift. Roof garden Billiards(2 tables). First class cuisine and wines. Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garagein grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-end tickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2: Friday to 
Monday, £2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms for lengthened 
stay during Winter and'early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager aR! 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grard Hotel. Tariff on application to Reitty Mean, Resident 


Proprietor 


MULLIon, CORNWALL.—Polurrian Hotel. First class, splendid position, unsurpassed 
scenery, close to sea and beach. Boating, Motor Garage, near excellent golf links (18 
holes). Station: Helston. Apply Manager. 


SCARBOROUGH. Brooklands, Private Hotel and Boarding Establishment. Esplanade 
Gardens, South Cliff. Close to Spa Gardens and golf links. ‘The best of everything.” 
Apply MANAGERESS. ws 
CARBOROUGH.—Prince of Wales. Magnificent view of Bay, overlooking Spa. Golf links. 
~ Lounge and billiard room, Terms moderate and inclusive. H. Furniss. Manager 
CARBOROUGH .—The far-famed Simnels. King of Cakes. Patronised by Her Majesty 
the Queen. Made only by Frances Taytor & Sons, New Street 


"TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. 


ESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel Garage Nearestto golflinks. 
Do. Royal Hotel forcomfort. Re-furnished. Electric light. Garage. 
Do, For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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A CHARITY FUNCTION AND THE FIRST COURT. 


THE ‘‘SUBMERGED TENTH” ARE LOOKED AFTER BY THE ‘*UPPER TEN” 


An interesting sale of work on behalf of the Mayfair Union was held last week at 19, Grosvenor Square. The sale was most successfully organised by 
Mrs. Scott-Gatty. Above is shown a group of some of the stallholders. The names, reading from left to right, are: Back row—Mrs. Montagu, Hon. 
Mrs. Bagot, Lady Hillingdon, the Dowager Lady Hastings; front row—Lady Hyde, Viscountess Helmsley, Adeline Duchess of Bedford, and Lady Monson 


Speatght Fandyk Spearight 


MISS BRODRICK MRS. GEOFFREY MICKLEM MISS BETHELL 


Their Majesties held a diplomatic and official court at Buckingham Palace on Friday evening last when a large number of presentations were made. 
Previous to the court the King and Queen received the Countess of Granard, who was presented to their Majesties on her marriage to the Earl of 
Granard, his Majesty's Master of the Horse, by the Duchess of Buccleugh, Mistress of the Robes 
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Grand Opera and Dowdiness. 


ho says that we are not a musical 
nation? The success of the recent 
performances of grand opera in English, 
and sung almost exclusively by English 
singers, at Covent Garden has ‘disproved 
that assertion entirely. With practically 
nothing to grumble at except perhaps the 
extraordinary development of our appe- 
tites at the most inconvenient seasons we 
must be allowed a grumble at the dowdi- 
ness of the occupants of the stalls and 
boxes. Why should the 
audience be garbed for 
“The Ring”. in English 
as they certainly would 
not dream of» being for 
the season in June? The 
houses were most enthu- 
siastic but hopelessly badly 
dressed, and the enthusiasm 
ought to have been backed 
up by the smartest frocks 
and the finest diamonds. 
As it was, not even second- 
best tiaras were worn, and 
one cannot restrain a feel- 
ing of injured surprise that 
all the pomp and circum- 
stance which characterises 
the later season should not 
accompany the very excel- 
lent performances which 
were given in our mother 
ropeue: 


The old Order Changeth. 


It is curious to see how 

many of the traditions 
of the hunting field are 
being departed from in the 
present day. Pink coats, 
once absolutely de rigueur, 
are vanishing fast... This 
is a pity, for the royal 
colour of England is. too 
rarely seen nowadays even 
at.a hunt ball. Ever since 
the reign of Henry II. 
huntsmen § following the 
hounds have worn scarlet 
coats in obedience to the 
command of that monarch, 
who desired that all en- 
gaged in fox - hunting 
should wear the royal 
ilivery because it was a 
royalsport. Lady Warwick 
‘made a bold but unsuc- 
cessful effort some years 
ago to bring in the fashion 
of pink coats for ladies in 
the hunting field, and the 
pretty fashion is fast dying 
out all round. Again, 
riding astride is becoming 
quite. the order of the 
day among ladies who 
hunt, and even in the Row 
one sees a few. Wintering in Egypt has 
probably tended to break down any 
prejudice against the male mount since 
the side saddle would be quite impossible 
on the back of a camel. 


New Fashions in Gems. 
here seems to be a great many new ideas 
in jewellery this season, and some 
hitherto unknown stones have made their 
appearance. The tourmaline, for instance, 
is one on which Fashion has set her fickle 
affections, and it is being largely used for 
all kinds of ornaments; its translucent 
green colouring harmonises specially well 
with pearls and gold settings. 


during the last fifteen years. 


AS 


Fashion and Stones. 


Green stones of various kinds are 

extremely popular just nowy in spite 
of the superstition that it is an unlucky 
colour. The olivine is another green 
stone which is fashionable; Parisian 
jewellers are using it a great deal .in 
conjunction with enamel, its rich deep 
green colour blending most charmingly 
with the brilliant enamels. Tourmalines, 
olivines, and amethysts—all of. them quite 
inexpensive stones—are sure to have a 


LA BELLE OTERO 


The celebrated dancer whose name has been so prominently before theatrical Europe 

Otero, who is one of the directors of the Folies Bergére 

Music Hall in Paris, owns probably more jewels than any other divette in the world. 

It has been stated that Otero was contemplating retirement from the stage and 

settling in her native Spain, where she can indulge her passion for bull fights, but 
in the manner of modern music-hall vernacular—‘‘we don’t think” 


big vogue as Queen Alexandra, whose 
good taste is proverbial, has set the stamp 
of her approval on them. Her Majesty 
often wears some beautiful amethysts set 
with diamonds. At the wedding of Prin- 
cess Alice of Albany Queen Alexandra’s 
amethysts were much admired, and 
curiously enough no less a past mistress 
of the art of personal adornment than the 
Empress Josephine had preceded her in 
perceiving the charms of the amethyst. 
The Empress was very fond of wearing a 
diadem of amethysts set in gold as well 
as her diamond crown, which though 
gorgeous in effect must have been.a heavy 
load to carry. 
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The Unmasked Man. 
mericans are again very agitated. They 
have another feminine grievance, 
one which has never occurred to us on 
this side; no, not even to a Suffragette. 
Their complaint is as follows: Why 
should women. be labelled as ‘ Mrs.” or 
“‘Miss,’’ according to their status as a 
spinster or a married woman, and man, 
mere man, go about with no other append- 
age than plain “Mr.’? Such a state of 
affairs leads unsophisticated ladies into 
dangerous flirtations with 
“attached ” gentlemen 
simply because there is. 
nothing to tell her that he 
is attached. In America 
husbands must show their 
servitude by ; wearing a 
ring. In England a 
married man goes about 
unbranded, which Ameri- 
can women declare is not 
playing “the game at all.” 
They invite a solution of 
this difficulty. The moral 
is obvious: Don’t flirt with 
strangers. 


Lord Granard. 
ord Granard, who wil 
appear with his wife 
at Court in his high office 
of Master of the Horse, 
owns the nickname of 
“Tubby,” which is dis- 
tinctly unfair, as -he is tall, 
slim, and zood- looking. 
He was educated under 
the personal supervision of 
Cardinal Newman and _ is 
an ardent Roman Catholic. 
Lord Granard has seen 
several sides of life and is 
more or less of a cosmo- 
politan, Although most 
of his honours},are, Irish 
yet he is descended from 
a great Scots house, as the 
name of Forbes would 
indicate, and many of his 
kinsfollk were rigid Presby- 
terians ; and through his 
mother, who was a Petre, 
he is related to not a few 
well-known English fami- 
lies. Then he has been in 
two different regiments, is 
now about the Court, and 
also holds office at the 
General Post Office. Irish 
countesses seem much to 
the fore as besides Lady 
Granard Lady Norbury and 
Lady Clancarty will also. 
appear at Buckingham 
Palace. 


‘ Reutlinger 


%& 


Movements of the Life Guards. 
At the end of April the 2nd Life Guards 
will leave Windsor, where they have 
been for the last two years, and go to 
Knightsbridge Barracks for two years. They 
will be replaced by the rst Life Guards, who 
are at present at Knightsbridge, and will 
occupy the cavalry barracks at Windsor. 
Lord Grenfell is their present colonel-in- 
chief. Among the officers who will be 
quartered at Windsor during the season 
will be Lord Hugh Grosvenor, Lord Somers, 
Lord Gifford, Lord Newry, Colonel Cecil 
Bingham, Mr. J. Astor, and Mr. Coulson 
Fellowes, all of which should make the 
royal borough extremely gay this year. 
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THE TEETH OF THE * DREADNOUGHT.”’ 


Cribb 


READY TO BITE 


Of particular interest at the present time is the above photograph of the two 12-in..guns of the “Dreadnought” shown ready trained for firing. The vital 
question of national defence at the moment is how many ‘‘Dreadnoughts” will be provided for in this year’s naval estimates. Last year Germany launched 
two vessels to England's one, and in America the tonnage of warships over the same period was 52,850 against England's 49,560 tons 
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The late Grand Duke, 
“The Grand Duke Vladimir, uncle of the 
Czar, whose death was reported 
recently, was one of the most striking 
personalities in Russia. His bravery was 
proverbial. It is even said that during 
“the Terror’? in 1906, when all the other 
grand dukes were 
guarded in seclu- 
sion by an 


} innu- 
merable number 
of police with 


strict orders to lie 
caché, at least for 
a time, the Grand 
Duke Vladimir 
would saunter 
along the streets, 
a cigar in_ his 
mouth, with a 
carelessness for his 
own personal 
safety as if St. 
Petersburg were 
the safest place in 
the world instead 
of being at that 
time the most 
dangerous. 


His Power. 
n society he was 
one of the 
leading —_ person- 
ages in the Rus- 
sian capital. Pos- 
sessed of an 
enormous fortune 
he entertained 
lavishly, and in matters social his word 
was law. It is said, too, that few men 
had a surer or more clear grasp of Russian 
politics than the late duke, only that 
through force of circumstances his know- 
ledge of the subject was forced to be 
merely influential and not active. 


qs 


A Royal Retort. 
t the time when Lord Marcus Beresford 
took over the control of the King’s 
horses his Majesty had only a very moderate 
lot in training. ‘“ Well, what would you 
do with them if they were yours?” his 
Majesty asked Lord Marcus as_ they 


A CHIP OF THE OLD BLOChK 


Mr. Cyril Maude’s daughter appeared with great success in an amateur entertainment given at the Court 
Theatre recently in aid of the All Saints’ Mission in Pentonville. 
Lady Helen Forbes, Mrs. Adrian Hope, and Mr. Alexander J. Scott-Gatty. 
above (in the centre of the picture) as Columbine in ‘‘The Orange Tree,” one of the two plays by 
Mrs, Adrian Hope presented at the entertainment. 


Sir Thomas Parkyns, Bart. 


watched the royal string at work on New- 
market Heath one morning. Beresford 
looked at the animals retlectively a 
moment and then said, ‘‘Shoot most of 
them, I think.” “Shoot them then by all 
means,” retorted the King as he turned his 
horse round. 


The entertainment was organised by 
Miss Margery Maude is shown 


On her right is Miss Sylvia Parkyns, daughter of 
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Lord Brooke. 
ord Brooke, whose engagement to Miss 


Eden is announced, is of course the 
son and heir of the Earl of Warwick. In 
appearance he is tall and dark, having 
inherited all the good looks of his famous 
mother. He is only twenty-seven years of 
age but looks 
some years older. 
His military career 
has been very dis- 
tinguished.  For- 
merly lieutenant 
ine the erstegleile 
Guards he served 
right through the 
South African 
War in 1g00 and 
acted as Reuter’s 
special correspon- 
dent during the 
Russo - Japanese 
! War in 1904. 
‘a 

Bnet ss — 
More Memoirs. 

t one time it 

was supposed 
he was going to 
fall a victim 
matrimonially to 
the charms of a 
: certain American 
heiress, and his 
voyage to America 
lent emphasis to 
the report. How- 
ever, the recent 
announcement of 
his engagement 
to one of the most beautiful girls in 
England. has effectively silenced all these 
other matrimonial rumours. Apropos of 
his mother, the beautiful Socialistic 
Countess of Warwick, it is said that her 


social memoirs will eventually be published 


in the United States. 


SOCIETY AND THE STAGE—‘' PETER’S MOTHER” 


Dover Sirect Studios 


AT THE COURT THEATRE 


The recent presentation of Mrs. De la Pasture’s comedy at the Court Theatre, arranged by the Hon. Ethel Cadogan, Mrs. A. Coysgarne Sim, and Mrs, Ernest 
Platt in aid of the Church Army relief work for deserving unemployed and of the Princess Club, Bermondsey, met with well-deserved success. 


Above is to be seen a group of the principal characters. 


The names, trom left to right, are: 


Florence Lady Clarke Jervoise, Mrs. Ernest Platt, Mr. J. C. 


Ledward, Hon, Ethel Cadogan, Mrs. A. Coysgarne Sim, Mr, Gervais Rentoul, and Major Oram 
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which was 


Mrs. 


Admiralty, at the Naval 


Construction 
Vickers, Sons and Maxim 
at Barrow last week, is a 


breadth 84 {t., 
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THE LAUNCHING OF A LEVIATHAN. 


H.M.S. | ‘ Vanguard,” 
launched by 


McKenna, wife of 


First’ Lord of the ; 
Works _ of 


vessel of the improved 
‘*Dreadnought"’- type. 
Her length is 500. ft. 


draught 


On the left, wearing an ermine stole, will be seen Mrs. McKenna, who launched the ‘‘ Vanguard.” 
By her side (with cigar in mouth) is Mr. McKenna 


H.M.S. 


“ VANGUARD ” 


TAKES THE WATER 
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IN SPLENDID 


27 ft., and displacement 
19,250 tons. Her engines 
are required to indicate 
24,500 h.p.' Her main 
armament consists of ten 
12-in. guns. The ‘‘ Van- 


guard's’ launching weight 
was 10,250 tons as against 
the 7,000 which was the 
weight of similar vessels 
which have been launched at 
Portsmouth and Devonpcri. 


DHE TALLER 
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MISS ELLALINE TERRISS IN A DUC’S BROCADE. 


N the evening of March 7, 1893, 
Miss Ellaline Terriss appeared at 
the Court Theatre in knicker- 
bockers and a shooting jacket as 
Lady Noel Belturbet in The Amazons, and 
all London thought her the most bewitch- 
ing boy that ever was. ‘That is sixteen 
years ago, and sixteen years on the stage 
are equal at least to twenty-six off it. I 
see by the indispensable “Green Room 
Book” that Miss Terriss was born in 
1872, and yet as the Duc de Richelieu she 
is without doubt the daintiest, prettiest, 
most realistic boy on the London stage at 
this moment. It is 
SAD wonderful. 
I tah I could say 
the same of the 
occasion of her ap- 
pearance — The Dash- 
ing Little Duke. The 
vitality of the original 
of this play, however, 
is nearly as wonderful 
as Miss __ Terriss’s. 
Written by MM. Ba- 
yard and Dumanoir as 
Les Premieves Armes 
de Richelieu it was first 
seen at the Palais 
Royal in Paris in 
December, 1839. It 
was introduced to 
London in its French 
guise in 1870, and 
appeared at the Court 
Theatre in adapted 
form by Osmond 
Shillingford and Au- 
brey Boucicault under 
the title of A Court 
Scandal during 1899 
with Mr. Seymour 
Hicks as the boyish 
Richelieu. These were 
the great days when 
Clement Scott with 
prophetic vision was 
bravoing “ young Sey- 
mour Hicks” into 
popularity. Since that 
time Mr. Hicks has 
more than justified his 
sponsor's high hopes of 
his success; but he no 
longer looks a boy 
“although he feels like 
one.” So he has handed 
over the part to his 
consort, who as I have 
said does not look a 
day older than when 
she dazzled us as Lady 
Noel oe 


li aie looks seventeen, the play feels its 
actual seventy to a day, although one 
can quite understand its temptation to 
the resurrectionist. One particularly pities 
the sorrows of the maker of musical plays. 
Mr. Hicks has had a long experience, but 
he is increasingly conscious that musical 
comedy of the straw-hat and turned-up- 
trousers type has seen its best days, and he 
has been routing about for some time in 
search of a new venue. In The Beauty of 
Bath he went back to David Garrick, and it 
seems clear that he means to fall back on 
the plots of other standard plays for the 
same purpose. In the present instance he 
has written what is practically a libretto 
which Mr. Frank Tours has turned into 
a light opera—and a very beautiful opera 
at that. They do not call it a light opera 
at the Hicks because to English playgoers 
opera suggests something very dull. 


‘The story, you may remember, tells how 

the boyish Duc de Richelieu married 
Diane de Noailles and was about to be 
packed back to his tutor in Brittany when 
he revolted and won the heart of his bride, 
who had begun by despising him. That 
is undoubtedly a catchy acting part how- 
ever unreal it may be in actual life. But 
even on the stage there must be some veri- 
similitude. Now there must always be 
something very unconvincing in a woman 
dressed as a man making love to another 
woman. That is why nobody ever takes 
the slightest interest in a pantomime 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF BEAUTIFUL FANNIE WARD 


Who is making a tremendous success, under the management of Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger, 
in the production of ‘‘ The New Lady Bantock” in America. This play is, of course, the retitled 
‘*Fanny and the Servant Problem,” in which Miss Ward appeared when it was presented at 


the Aldwych Theatre some months ago 


prince. She is a ridiculous (sometimes a 
hideous) convention which has probably 
seen its best days, for you need not be sur- 
prised to find Mr. Hayden Coffin yet play- 
ing the part of the prince at Drury Lane. 
It was therefore reactionary for Mr. Hicks 
to go back to this convention, Chena 
as his duc Rete to be 
nother deryoace is to be found in the 
duchesse of Miss Elizabeth Firth. 
This lady always strikes one as being in 
a bad temper on the stage. No doubt the 
philanderings of the ambassador of Mar- 
sovia were trying, but in The Dashing Little 
Duke she is supposed to be married to a 
charming boy, not to a wicked old man ; 
yet she scowls at Richelieu so fiercely that 
it seems incredible that he should have 
thought it worth his while to make love 
to her as he did, 
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I am very sorry for these defects because 
Mr. Hicks is clearly on the right lines, 
and he has an ideal composer in Mr. 
Frank Tours. It is long since we have 
had any native music (Mr. Tours has been 
long enough with us to claim countryman- 
ship) so pretty—especially the orchestra- 
tion. He has excellent singers like 
Mr. Coffin, Mr. Pounds, and Mr. Frank 
Wilson, a charming princess in Miss Louie 
Pounds, beautiful dresses, and a delightful 
setting, on which Mr. Austin Dobson, if 
he were a theatregoer, might write a 
ballade. But the general impression is 
one of dulness and un- 
reality with scarce a 
laugh in it, though the 
central idea is genuine 
comedy. The Dashing 
Little Duke in fact 
serves mainly to show 
that Miss Terriss is as 
beautiful, as young, 
and as charming as 
the day she stepped 
on the stage some two- 
and-twenty years ago. 
at ite 
laygoers have had 
a perfect riot of 
revival as if the in- 
genuity of dramatists 
had come entirely to 
an end, for with the 
exception of Mr. 
Hichens’s new play, 
The Real Woman, pro- 
duced by Miss Millard, 
and the advent of Miss 
Dressler at the Ald- 
wych we have had 
something like ten 
revivals or reconstruc- 
tions in a fortnight, 
and in the process we 
have suffered some 
disillusion. Iam glad, 
however, to say that 
The Prisoner of Zenda 
wears admirably alter 
sixteen years, and Miss 
Stella Patrick Camp- 
bell as the beautiful 
Flavia proves a de- 
lightful choice. If she 
retains her engaging 
graciousness I shall be 
able to write about her 
seventeen years hence 
as enthusiastically as I 
feel bound to do of 
Miss Terriss. Curiously 
enough the revival 
finds Mr, George Alex- 
ander in better form 
than he has been for 
some time, for he has sloughed many of 
his mannerisms and looks the king to 
perfection. 


Moffett 


he ay aati reaival of She Stoops to 
Conquer serves to show that Miss 
Ethel Irving grows younger as she grows 
older. a paradox that seems to have been 
effected by her having taken to hunting. 
She runs the gamut of Kate Hard- 
castle’s character with the utmost ease— 
bold, shy, arch by turns, and all at once. 
The dresses that she wears have so much 
charm that one would like to see them 
revived in a generation that is undecided 
on the point. The part of Tony Lumpkin 
suits Mr. George Giddens’s broad style, but 
a player like Mrs. Calvert would have 
made more of Mrs. Hardcastle than Mrs. 
A.B. Tapping manages to do. Altogether 
the revival is a joyous romp. 
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A CLASSICAL BEAUTY AND A CELTIC MARRIAGE. 


Lallie Charles 
MISS KATHLEEN PELHAM BURN 

Whose engagement to Lord Drogheda is announced and whose marriage this month will be the most important among the Lenten festivities, is the 

beautiful daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Pelham Burn of Prestonfield, Edinburgh. Miss Pelham Burn is very well known in society, where her classical style 


of beauty is much admired. She is devoted to all kinds of sport, especially golf. A recent photograph of Miss Pelham Burn with the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour taken at St. Andrews recently appeared in ‘‘ The Tatler” 
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ARRIAGE means -much to a 
woman of the period. It implies 
freedom, a banking account, her 
own house, her own motor, six- 

benny points at bridge, dinners at re- 
staurants, and last but not least fine jewels 
and unlimited credit at the dress- 
maker’s. No newly-married princess 
will appear on this year’s scene, and 
there seems to be a shortage of 
duchesses and marchionesses. How- 
ever, we shall see three countesses, 
two viscountesses, a few wives of 
peers’ sons, and the usual army of 
peers’ married daughters, also some 
baronets’ wives and one or two ladies 
of note who are the wives of famous 
commoners. The Countess of Granard, 
a portrait of whom is shown on: the 
opposite page, is perhaps the most- 
talked-of peeress who will make her 


curtsey at Court in 1909. # 
viscountesses to come on the 


~he 

I scene are Lady Portman and 
Lady Gort, both of whom will be 
presented on their second. marriages. 
Lady Portman is a_ middle-aged 
woman as much addicted to hunting 
as her venerable husband, who is now 
in his fifty-first season as a master. of 
foxhounds. He is a perfect type 
of the old-world aristocrat and has 
colossal wealth, which is said to 
exceed that of the Duke of West-’ 
minster. J.ady Gort owns East Cowes 
Castle and has become a recognised hostess 
of the regatta week in August. Sheisa 
tall, handsome woman who goes in strong 
for the Primrose League and the High- 
Church party in the Church of England. 
Her elder son is the present viscount. 


ue 


te 


Ams wives of eldest sons may be 


mentioned Lady Villiers, Lady 
Dorothy Glamis, and Lady 
Montgomerie. Lady Villiers 


was Lady Cynthia Needham, 
only daughter of Lord and 
Lady Kilmorey, and when not 
nineteen she became the wile of 
Lord Villiers, eldest son of Lord 
and Lady Jersey. She is fair 
and very pretty, rides, walks, 
swims, plays hockey; in fact, 
has all the athletic tastes of the 
moment. Asa girl she came in 
for one or two bad accidents. 
She had a fall in Hyde Park 
when riding and was rescued by 
two policemen, who were later 
on invited to her wedding; and 
while still in bed recovering 
from this mishap she had both 
her feet badly burned by an 
over-heated hot-water bottle. 
Lord Villiers is a noted polo- 
player, and once had the luck 
to win £30,000 at Monte Carlo. 


Lady Montgomerie began life 

as Lady Beatrice Dal- 
rymple, elder daughter of Lord 
Stair, and in June, rgo8, married 
Lord Montgomerie, elder son of 
Lord and Lady Eglinton. As 
may be guessed hers was the 
chief Scots wedding of the 
summer season. She is tall 
and good-looking with many 
attractive qualities, which she 
inherits from her mother, who 


is now the wife of Sir Neil 
Menzies. Lady Montgomerie 
loves . fresh-air amusements. 


She plays lawn tennis well, is an 
expert motor driver, and one of the best 
golfers in Scotland. As a girl she had 
an adventure with a burglar when stay- 
ing with her grandmother, Lady Susan 
Grant-Suttie. The man climbed up a 
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Lady Dorothy Glamis was Lady Dorothy 
Osborne, a daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess of Leeds. In November of last 
year she married Lord Glamis, eldest son 
of Lord and Lady Strathmore. She is the 
charming child of a graceful, literary 
mother, and like many of us was 
educated abroad and has tastes that 
are varied and cosmopolitan. She 
speaks French and Italian fluently 
and has spent many winters on the 
Riviera. Her homecoming to Glamis 
Castle was marked by an old-world 
ceremony. When a Lord Glamis and 
his bride return from their honeymoon 
a quaint silver cup called the “ Lion 
Beaker of Glamis” is presented to the 
bride, and in it she pledges and is 
pledged. ‘This is done as she crosses 
the threshold, and the observance has 
much in common with that in force 
at Blair Atholl upon the first arrival 
at home of a Lord and Lady Tull- 
bardine. By the way, the lady in 
question will often be termed Lady 
Glamis, tout court, but this is not 
correct as she has the rank of a duke’s 
daughter, which is higher than that 
of her husband, and she will therefore 
attend court as Lady Dorothy Glamis. 


% 3% te 


Lafayette 


~LADY HELEN CASSEL 


A beautiful November bride and a daughter of Lord and 


Lady Verulam, who will be presented this season 


water pipe and made his way into her 
bedroom. She was awake but had the 
nerve to shut her eyes and lie still and 
at the same time to take keen note of his 
appearance. As soon as he was gone she 
raised an alarm, summoned the police to 
the house by telephone, and in the end 
the man was arrested. Lord Montgomerie 
like his'wile prefers outdoor pursuits. 


MRS. JOHN WARD 


Who before her marriage was Miss Jean Whitelaw Reid, is one of the 


smart Americans to be presented this season 
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hen another wile of an eldest son 
is Mrs. Henry Brougham, who 
was once Miss Diane Sturt, daughter 
of Lord and Lady Alington, and who 
is now the wile of the only son of Lord and 
Lady Brougham. She is fair with light 
gold hair, is extremely tall, and some time 
ago appeared as Diana at a fancy-dress 
ball given by a smart American hostess. 
Mrs. Brougham has a good voice, sings 
well, dances prettily, and like her mother, 
Lady Alington, has often acted in the 
well-worn Pantomime Rehearsal. 
John Ward makes 


rs. 
M another smart American 
to be presented at the coming 
courts. She is tall, brown- 
haired, and pretty, is a woman 
of the world, and has much 
force of character. She reads 
a great deal, writes well, is a 
good musician, and a charm- 
ing example of a cultured 
and travelled American. Her 
marriage as Miss Jean Whitelaw 
Reid to Mr. John Ward, brother 
of Lord Dudley, at the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, made the 
chief event of the week after 
Ascot, 1908. Mr. John Ward is 
a smart, handsome man, and 
has distinguished himself as a 
courtier, a soldier, and a_ press 
censor, for during the South 
African War he “edited” many 
war telegrams. He is now 
equerry to King Edward and 
a personal friend of many 
royalties. 

dk dr tH 
Lary Helen Cassel, a Novem- 

ber bride, is a daughter 
of Lord and Lady Verulam. 
She has the up-to-date business 
spirit, and as a girl went in 
for butter and cheese making. 
She took a training at the 
Chelmsford County Council 
Dairy School. Lady Edith Fer- 
guson is one of the pretty 
daughters of Lord and Lady 
Cawdor. Her tastes are literary. 


te Bs 
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PEERESS GOES SHOPPING. 


THE COUNTESS OF GRANARD 


Who is perhaps the mos!-talked-of peeress that will make her curtsey at Court in1909. Her twin sister, who is very like her, is Mrs. Henry Carnegie Phipps. 

As girls the pair were as well known in London as in New York, and as both were pretty and always perfectly dressed it followed that they were popular. 

The new Lady Granard is perhaps the more vivacious of the two and much given to outdoor amusements. She plays golf well, is a clever whip, and a 

splendid horsewoman, and she will be aptly suited to her new position as her mother, who was a Livingstone, belongs to the ancienne noblesse of the 

United States. The family as it happens own a place on the Hudson, which was granted to their forebears by Charles Il., and Lady Granard and her 
sister afford proof that there is heredity in twindom, for their mother, Mrs. Ogden Mills, is twin sister to Mrs, Cavendish-Bentinck 
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Gossip 


An International Scandal. 


N interesting story is told of Miss 
Mary Anderson (Madame An- 
tonio de Navarro), who has just 
returned from a visit to her 

native land, America. It was in the 
palmy days of the Lyceum glory, and the 
actress’s manager was at his wit’s end to 
fill his box office till, as the season up 
to then had been more estimable than 
lucrative, At last he succeeded, however, 
in getting the King and Queen (then 
Prince and Princess of Wales) to visit the 
theatre and witness the performance of 
the new “star.” As was only natural the 
Prince and Princess were delighted with 
Mary Anderson and informed the manager 
they would be pleased to receive the 
actress in their box. But the curtain was 
about to go up on the second act, and 
Miss Anderson, who was always most 
conscientious where the public were con- 
cerned, hesitated about keeping the 
audience waiting. ‘‘I cannot go now,” 
she exclaimed; “I cannot go now, I shall 
not have time.” 
astonishment but did not insist. How- 
ever, there happened to be an enterprising 
journalist present, and hearing of the 
actress's refusal to appear before royalty 
when summoned, the next day every news- 
paper contained a glowing account of 
how Miss Anderson had “snubbed.” the 
Prince and Princess. The Americans, 
of course, were delighted, and the news 
made such an impression on everyone that 
the theatre was packed for months after. 


Doings at Daly’s. 
he Dollay Princess will make her first 
bow before a London audience when 
The Merry Widow leaves Daly’s Theatre 
to go on tour. Practically the same com- 
pany will perform it as the one which 
appeared in Manchester at Christmas- 
time, namely, Miss Hilda Moody, Miss 
Kitty Gordon, Miss Alice Poliard, Mr. 
Michaelis, and Mr. Richard Golden, the 
American comedian. A Russian gentle- 
man who recently visited The “Merry 
Widow at Daly’s was much disappointed 
that in the London production the cele- 
brated swinging song was omitted. In 
St. Petersburg this startling innovation 
made the chief success of the piece. It 


The manager gasped in . 


took place in the second act, when all the 
prettiest chorus girls were swung right out 
into the auditorium above the heads of 
the audience. Needless to say an epi- 
demic of stiff necks was pretty prevalent 
in St. Petersburg that winter. 


Soulsham & Banfield 
MR. GEORGE BEALBY 


At present giving a most amusing and clever perform- 
ance as the limerick-crazed Reggie Brown in An 
Englishman's Home. Mr. Bealby's famous line in 
the midst of the bombardment about “‘ Stopping the 
night with Aunt Emily’’ brings down the house 


A Victim to Stage Effect. 


MM: George Bealby, whose portrait 

appears on this page, has in the 
character of Reggie Brown, the limerick- 
crazed lout, added yet anotlier clever study 
to his list of character impersonations, 
notable among which are Lord Ellingham 
in Bernstein’s La Rafale with Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, and the fat, unctuous clergyman 


A WORLD-FAMOUS PIANIST AND HIS CHILDREN 


tlhe Green-roo 
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in The New York Idea with Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys. In An Englishman’s Home recently 
he had rather an alarming experience, 
which shows to what completeness stage 
realism has nowadays been _ brought. 
Those people who have seen this remark- 
able production will remember the terrific 
bomb which falling on Myrtle Villa and 
bursting on the roof crashes down through 
the ceiling into the living-room below. 
The effect is a really extraordinary piece of 
stage realism, but a little time ago Mr. 
Bealby was hit by this falling ceiling and 
fearfully cut and bruised. His face covered 
with blood, which the audience naturally 
took for make-believe, he just managed 
to finish his scene, but was out of the cast 
for several days and, as the actor himself 
nonchalantly put it, “suffering very literally 
indeed from: a sw elled head.” 


A Fortcomine Tabilee: 
t seems strange that Mr. Kendal should 
in a year or two be celebrating his 
jubilee as an actor, yet such is indeed 
the case. As long ago as 1861 he made 
lus first appearance at the age of eighteen 
as a member of the old Soho stock com- 
pany, which at that period included also 
Miss Ellen Terry. The play in which he 
made his début was, we believe, a_his- 
torical melodrama entitled A Life’s Revenge, 
in which he took the part of Louis XIV., 
the French King. 
Ee & 
A Popular Playhouse. - 
he Shakespeare Theatre, Clapham, is 
one of the most enterprising of all 
our suburban playhouses, and the pro- 
gramme of attractions for the forthcoming 
season should prove highly popular. 
These includé The Builder of Bridges, 
the Moody-Manners Opera Company, and 
all Mr. George Edwardes’s most recent 
successes. 
An Apology. 
[2 our issue of January 27 we stated that 
Miss Dorothy Macready, the dainty 
dancer of the Lyceum Theatre, was a 
great - granddaughter of Mr. William 
Macready, the famous actor. This, we 
understand now, is not the case, and we 
apologise for any inconvenience that our 
assertion may have caused. — 


Leopold Godowsky, the well-known pianist, who is seen seated at the top of the steps in our first snapshot, is probably the greatest master of technique in the 


world. 
Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria. 
unconventional poses, 


He further holds the highest musical appointment possible, that of director of the Imperial Academy of Dramatic Art at Vienna, conferred on him by the 
Under this appointment his title becomes the imperial and royal professor. 
The eldest daughter in our centre photograph is shown dressed as her father, while on either side of the spurious Godowsky are two 


The remaining pictures show his children in 


younger daughters, both posing in their mother's clothes, while the picture on the right shows two of his little girls bathing 
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PHOTOGRAPHS CURIOUS AND INTERESTING. 


A REMARKABLE SUN-POWER ENGINE 


The above photograph depicts a clever device of Mr. Shuman, a native of Tacony, 

Philadelphia, who utilises the heat of the sun for pumping water. He uses a hot- 

bed frame somewhat similar to that used by gardeners. The sun's rays then 

pass to a hot box by an ingenious device, heating certain pipes and thus generating 
the motive-power g 


HOME HAPPINESS IN A TREE-TOP 


Mr. Hayward, an enterprising American, has built for himself a charming tree-top 

home, a part of which is shown in our photograph. It is situated near Forest Glen 

in the state of Maryland, and appropriately enough bears the name Haywarden. 

The main branches of the trees run through the living-rooms and thence out 
through the roof into the open 


CAUSE—AN INDIAN NULLAH IN FLOOD 


A nullah is the Indian term for a dry river-bed, an object common enough in the 

East in times of drought. As a result of half-an-hour’s rain, however, these 

diminutive ravines once innocent of water become swollen to an extraordinary 
extent as shown above 


—AND EFFECT—A FLOOD-WASHED TREE 


This tree, situated in the Tanjore district, has been an object of considerable interest 

and shows the results of recent floods on the roots of a great giant. The major 

roots have been completely denuded of earth and the tree stands supported by the 
myriad small roots which still hold in the banks adjacent to the river 


A VOTARY OF THE SIMPLE LIFE 


As is well known the ascetic or Indian fakir is to be met with on all sides in the 

East, and although the man depicted above is a common-enough type yet his 

novel “home” calls for some attention. Rudely but strongly constructed of 

bamboo it serves as a shade from the heat of the sun when he is seated at the 

receipt of custom and is further useful for the purpose of carrying his scanty 
collection of household wares and personal necessities 


HOW TO MOUNT AN ELEPHANT 


The native of India has his own particular way of mounting an elephant, and 

while it may not find ready favour in the European eye it is nevertheless 

delightfully simple when you know how. Tapping the trunk of the elephant with 

his naked foot as a signal the elephant raises the man until he is able to grasp 

the animal's ears and thus pull himself, as shown in our picture, safely into 
position on the beast's neck 
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Monte Carlo. 
QUAINT story is flying about 
the principality at the pre- 
sent time, derived, I am 
told, from ‘“‘ The Sporting 
Times.” It relates to a divorce 
case that is pending in which the 
filing of the petition has resulted 
solely from a trifling misprint ina 
society journal. Very early in the 
season a solitary Englishman arrived 
here whose wife had flown, but 
whither was not known. For several 
months her husband had spared no 
efforts to trace her, but in vain. 
When least expected the evidence 
(for P. D. and A. Division) turned 
up of its own accord and with a 
vengeance. There came a letter to 
the husband’s hotel here addressed 
to his wife. With a Swiss post- 
mark it supplied a complete chain 
of evidence, and the correspondent 
is now a co-respondent. ‘The wife 
and her lover had quarrelled, sepa- 
rated, and lost sight of each other 
for some three months or so when 
the man noticed a paragraph ina 
London weekly. Unfortunately for 
the gentleman in Switzerland it 
announced the arrival of Mrs. So- 
and-so in Monte Carlo instead of 
Mr. So-and-so. Following his epistle, 
which expressed the hope that she 
was now a widow, came to the 
principality the ardent author 
thereof, only to collide with the 
husband he had wronged. When he has 
recovered from his bruises he may try to 
find the erring “comp.” I quote this 
story with all reserve. 

Lady Jephson and Mr. Henry Cavendish 
have arrived at the Hotel Prince de Galles. 
Lord Herschell, Lady Wallscourt, and Sir 
Charles Hartopp are numbered among the 
latest arrivals here. Lord Camoys is at 
the Métropole and 
Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan is at the 
Paris. Mr. and 
Mrs. Arthur Wilson 
come almost daily 
from Maryland. 
Miss Muriel Wilson 
has gone to En- 
gland for a couple 
of weeks. By the 
Way, she is very 
fond of good 
music and _fre- 
quently motors in 
for the classical 
concerts. 


Nice. 


“The great fancy- 
dress ball, 


organised by Lady 
Samuelson in aid 
of the Queen 
Victoria Memorial 
Hospital, was an 
unqualified success 
and the large ball- 
room of the Cercle 
de la Méditerranée 
was well filled 
from ten o'clock 
till the small hours 
of the morning. 
Lady Samuelson 
had a _ becoming 
head-dress of the 
Romney type and 


A ROYAL GROUP 


The three ladies seated in the front row, reading from left to right, are: Princess Ghika, the Duchess 
of Calabria (Queen of Naples), and Princess Louis of Bourbon. 


(=) 


THE DUKE OF CALABRIA 


The figure on the left, pretender to the Neapolitan throne. 


A recent snapshot at Cannes 


looked very charming. One of the most- 
noticed costumes was that of Lady Decies, 
who was in sapphire blue as ‘Reynolds's 
Duchess of Devonshire. © Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson was with friends ina box. Mrs. 
Fitzroy Erskine, as a Romney picture, was 
quite one of the prettiest women present, 
and her dress was correct to the minutest 
detail. Mrs. Roosevelt (a niece by marriage 


the Duke of Calabria and Prince Louis of Bourbon 
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IN THE RIVIERA GOLF CLUB PAVILION 


Standing behind them are to be seen 
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© By Philip 
Whiteway. 


of the President) looked very charm- 
ing, and her Merry Widow costume 
was one of the greatest successes of 
the ball. Sir Henry Samuelson with 
great generosity delrayed all expenses 
of the ball; the whole of the receipts 
without deduction, therefore, go to 
swell the hospital funds. 


The Hon. Mrs. Ellis gave a 
luncheon party at. the Winter 
Palace, Cimiez, recently. Among 


her guests were Prince and Princess 
Bourbon-Braganza, Duc de Pomar 
(son of the late Lady Caithness), 
Mrs. Sarsfield-Green, and Mr. Royall- 
Tyler. The huge and exceedingly 
comfortable majestic Palace has no 
fewer than 500 visitors within its 
hospitable doors at the present time. 
It is a very favourite resort with 
English and Americans, many of 
whom entertain on a large scale. 
Mrs. Palmer-Lovell has been giving 
a series of luncheon parties and 
receptions there of the most brilliant 
description. 

The first battle of flowers was 
one of the best I have seen here; 
no fewer than 600 carriages com- 
peted, and some were superbly 
decorated. The carnival, too, was 
above the average; the cars were 
larger and more numerous than 
ever before, and the groups and 
single masks quainter and more 
eccentric than usual. King Carnival 
XXXVII. was represented as coming 
to Nice on an aeroplane. Dr. Forbes 
Winslow, the celebrated mental specialist, 
has arrived at the Grand. Sir Donald 
and Lady Currie are expected daily in 
their yacht, Jolatre. 


Cannes. 
M: Chamberlain’s. sense of humour 
must have been tickled if he by any 
chance noticed 
the announcement 
of his arrival 
published in the 
“Indicateur”: 
“Chamberlain, 
Rt On... oe. 
(P.C.), and Lady.” 
The death of 
Sir Frederick 
Wills, which took 
place at the Villa 
Luynes, is much 
regretted by the 
British residents 
here, by whom 
the deceased 
baronet was 
greatly respected. 
The cause of 
death was a 
severe chill which 
he contracted 
while watching 
the carnival pro- 
cession. 

Owing to 
the death of 
the Grand Duke 
Viadimir the 
annual golf ball 
has been can- 
celled and the 
Grand Duke Cyril 
has left for St. 
Petersburg. 

Lady Louisa 
Hamilton has ar- 
rived in the yacht, 
Taurus. 
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FREE RIDE. By Will Owen. 


*Ullo, Ikey, been to a funeral >?” Yes” 
‘“Whose funeral?” “1 dunno; | went for the ride” 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


Y LADY,—There are booms and 
slumps even in things social, 
and during the last few weeks 
peeresses in their own right have 

been much to the fore in the world of 
London. Lady Amherst of Hackney and 
Lady Burton both became wearers of 
coronets in January and February, 1909, 
and these recent events seem to bring to 
one’s mind other ladies who are ina like 
iucky position. Last year I wrote a letter 
to your elder sister, Lady Yarborough, so 
now I am addressing one to yourself as 
there can be no doubt that you are an 
equally interesting personality. 

Your birthday is on June 1, and 
vou began life as Miss Violet Lane-Fox, 
younger daughter of the late Lord Con- 
yers and of his wife, who is now known 
to us as Lady Darcy de Knayth. Your 
début, which took place in 1883, is said by 
older folks to have been almost as colossal 
a success (the Yankee word, “colossal,” 


comes handy) as that of vour elder sister, 


and no one will dispute the truth of this 
dictum. But your style of looks makes a 
complete contrast to that of Lady Yar- 
borough. She is the taller, darker, and 
statelier of the two, and—dare I say it 2— 
perhaps the most higlh-bred ; but you are 
much prettier and have a far more riante 
personality, for you are fair as a lily, with 
golden hair, a bright face, anda plump, 
well-formed figure, and’ your voice is solt 
and your manner graceful, and you have 
about you the signs of a kind heart and a 
gentle disposition. This reminds one that 
there seems in our modern world to be a 
shortage of deep feeling and family affec- 
tion. At a recent dinner I heard the 
following story. A certain well-known 
man was playing bridge at a smart house 
one afternoon when another guest entered 
the room and said that he had just heard 
of the death of Lady ——. “ That’s my 
sister; diamonds are trumps,’ was the 
prompt response. Kinship takes a back 
seat in 1909. 

And between you and Lady Yar- 
borough there is also a marked difference 
in tastes and character. She happens for 
once to be away, but she isa real town 
mouse and manages to put in most of the 
year in London. She is keen on society 
and seems safe to be met at every ball, 
dinner, and garden party, but you and 
Lord Powis live a quiet, dignified life, 
and represent the ways and manners of 
an ancient aristocracy, for you seldom 
go to balls and content yourselves with 
giving big — rather dull— dinners in 
3erkeley Square, dining out at some of 
the great houses, and attendance at the 
various Court entertainments. By no 
chance are you ever seen at the parties 
of our nouveau riche hostesses. Then 
you are a fond and submissive wife and 
make a marked contrast’ to’ the new 
woman of the twentieth century; but 
as usual I have some fault to find, and 
this time it happens to be that you have 
no taste in dress, and like your sister 
are apt to be “afternoonish” in the 
morning. 

Now I will return to your earlier 
history. As I said, you appeared on the 
scene in the eighties, took London by 
storm, and had the best of good times for 
several seasons. Later on your engage- 
ment was announced to Lord Powis—then 
Mr. George Herbert—and your wedding 
made a smart event of the summer of 
1890, and your marriage at that moment 


No. 


hada spice of the romantic, for the late 
Lord Powis, a noted grand seigneur of the 
old school, was still alive with much of 
his great wealth unentailed and entirely 
at his own disposal. The title was, of 
course, bound to come to your husband, 
but beyond that little or nothing seems to 
have been secured. So, although the 
bridegroom was blessed with youth and 


THE COUNTESS OF POWIS 


Our portrait is reproduced from the painting by 
Mr. Ellis Roberts, exhibited at the New Gallery 
two or three years ago 


good looks he had then little money, 
and his future was more than rather un- 
certain. In fact, after you were married 
you lived in a tiny house in Mayfair, had 
only four servants, gave no dinners, and 
kept no carriage, and a story went the 
rounds that you were once in want of a 
cook and said to a woman friend, ‘I 
must get a plain cook as we can’t afford 
to keep a kitchenmaid.”’ 

But you were born under too good a 
star for poverty. Fortune smiled, and a 
turn of her wheel brought riches and 
splendour and all the good things of this 
world. The old earl died during the next 
year, 1891, and was found to have done 
his duty in a noble fashion, for he had left 
the bulk of his vast wealth to his nephew 
and successor in the peerage. And even 
now amusing stories are told of the hunt 
for hidden treasure both in Berkeley 
Square and at Powis Castle. Rooms were 
ransacked, safes were opened, and much 
precious loot was discovered and annexed 
in the shape of fine old plate, splendid 
jewels, rare furniture, pictures, china, and 
all sorts of bric-a-brac. But Fate had some- 
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XLIII.—_The Countess of Powis. 


thing even more unique in store for you. 
Your late father, Lord Conyers, held one 
of our most ancient baronies, and as it 
chanced there were three more peerages 
in abeyance, where they had remained for 
several centuries. So in 1903 you and 
your sister brought forward your claims 
before a Committee of Privileges of the 
House of Lords. ‘The decision arrived at 
by the noble lords was that you were 
coheiresses to these three baronies, and in 
September of the same year his Majesty 
the King awarded to yourself the barony 
of Darcy de Knaytk and those of Faucon- 
berg and Conyers to Lady Yarborough. 
So you now sign yourself “ Violet Powis” 
and write beneath that name your own 
title, “ Darey de Knayth.” 

The above recalls to mind a curious 
fact anent peerages. Brothers have olten 
been peers at the same time.- Among 
up-to-date: instances may be. mentioned 
Lord Iveagh and Lord Ardilaun, Lord 
Northcote and Lord Iddesleigh. Then 
there must also be included the present 
Duke of Buccleuch and the late Lord 
Montagu of Beaulieu, the present Duke 
of Sutherland and the late Lord Cromartie, 
the present Lord Stalbridge and the late 
Duke of Westminster, also the present 
Lord Cromer and the late Lord Revel- 
stoke. And in days gone by three 
brothers, now no more, were peers at the 
same time—Lord Westminster, as he then 
was, Lord Ebury, and Lord Wilton. But 
as it happens these fraternal honours seem 
rarely to occur in the case of sisters. 
However, some years ago two _ sisters, 
ladies of the Hastings family, were both 
peeresses in their own right. These were 
the late Countess of Loudoun and the late 
Baroness Grey de Ruthyn, but you and 
your sister are the only living examples. 

Really an amusing book could be 
written on pairs of sisters in smart society, 
for it seems that these charming couples 

make their mark in the world, and in nine 
cases out of ten manage to marry in 
brilliant fashion. For besides your two 
selves one can mention such noted names 
as those of the Duchess of Devonshire and 
Lady Waterford, Lady Beauchamp and 
Lady Shaftesbury, Lady Hindlip and 

Lady Emlyn, Lady Herbert and Lady 
Ingestre, Lady Midleton and Mrs. Allhusen, 
Lady Carew and Lady Cory, Lady Mont- 
gomery-Cunninghame and Mrs. Guy 


~Paget, and Mrs. Lionel Walrond, one day 


to be Lady Waleran, and the future Lady 
Douro, who in the years to come will be 
Duchess of Wellington. Certainly pairs of 
sisters are powers in the land and do well 
for themselves in their day and generation. 

Before I finish a word must be said as to 
your domestic details. You have three chil- 
dren, a girlandtwo boys. Your elder son, 
Lord Clive, is now a sixteen-year-old boy 
and is heit to your barony of Darcy de 
Knayth. The younger son is a child of 
four, and you have an only girl of eight, 
the little Lady Hermione Herbert. Then 
you are well blessed in splendid residences. 
Besides Powis Castle there is Walcot in 
Shropshire. Powis Castle is a_ stately 
home built of red sandstone and planted 
on arock of the same sandstone, and the 
place is famed for its terraced gardens. 
Powis Castle is truly a fine inheritance.— 
I remain, my lady, your obedient servant, 
CanpIDA. 


NEXT WEEK, 
THE MARCHIONESS OF TULLIBARDINE. 
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MEASURE. 
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Be ee ETN 


4 qseeene IRE y 


D’yer think yer could get threepenn’orth of gin into that? 


Customer (who has received short measure) : 


Yes; | think so 
Well, then, fill it up with beer 


Manageress : 
Customer : 
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URING the last few days I have 


seen certain daring, nay, im- 
pious, suggestions that there 


should be a time limit applied 

to the office of London aldermen. Well 
may the startled reader ask, What next? 
I like to think of the London aldermen 
as a permanent institution, “like Tene- 
riffe or Atlas unremoved.” As he views 
the storms of public life, parliamentary 
and municipal elections, the rise and fall 
of governments, he can observe with com- 
placent equanimity, “ Here I am and here 
I remain,” and I feel sure that I am ex- 
pressing the sentiments of the man in thie 
street when I say— 

Let Gog and Magog, soup and turtle, die, 

But leave us still our aldermanity. 


Solid and Secure. 
V e live ina reckless age, and men are 
continually demanding something 
new. ‘The cry is all 
for change in institu- 
tions, faiths, and 
fashions, but the line 
should be drawn 
somewhere. Hitherto 
the London alderman 


has remained in the 
midst of all this 
whirl, broad-based, 
solid, ~and secure, 


beyond the reach of 
insolent inquiry or 
captious criticism. 
The Burgh Reform 
Act, which’ put a 
time limit on the 
services of other 
aldermen, ‘was not 
allowed to apply to 
London, and in this 
way the Legislature 
recognised that the 
City alderman is like 


a star and dwells 
remote. He is not 
as other men are but 
moves in an orbit 
of his own in serene 
splendour. undis- 


turbed. 


A Monstrous Proposal. 
ut the young and 
the fussy are 
proposing to change 
all this. They say 
that when an alderman has*served as 
Lord Mayor he should after an Anterval 
of three or four years nYake his bow and 
disappear froth public Civic life. *Oné of 
these champions of chafige actually de 
clares that “ Thé City must move with the 
times, and to be old-fashioned is to court 
failure.’ Away with such _ pestilent 
heresies. The more old-fashioned a City 
alderman is the bétter. We want no 
up-to-date busybodies in such a_ sphere, 
but ripe and miéllowed citizens—men 
who have braved for many a year the 
turtle and the chéese, not your modern 
whipper-snapper ‘who would introduce 
that hateful anachronism, a ‘youthful 
alderman. ‘There is something positively 
indecent in the suggestion as there is 
about a Bey BISHOPS 


The Origin of the Word. 


[cated lexicographers and philologists 

maintain that the word, alderman, or 
ealdorman, means “older man,” or one 
who was so called from being as a rule 


M. LOUIS MAGNUS 


Of the Club des Patineurs of Paris, who won the 
figure-skating championship of France competed 
for at Chamonix recently 


well up in years. Iam quite aware that 
this is questioned by some; indeed, Dean 
Hoare maintains that the term means “of 
all men chief.” I accept both explanations, 
and unite them. These heavy civic fathers 
should be men with whitened locks or 
with pates that shine like billiard balls. 
Shakspere was thinking of the type when 
he sketched the justice :— 

In fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe and beard of formal cut. 
These modern reformers would replace this 
noble and impressive figure by some young 
fellow with a slender waist, youthful, slim, 
and agile. It will never do, and London 
will never stand A skinny alderman 

would cause a riot. 


Having Passed the Chair. 

Fo when we think of a man who has 
passed the chair in the Corporation 

of London we think of a man of weight, 


TWO WELL-KNOWN FIGURE-SKATERS 
THE MARQUIS OF ST. MARS 


one 


ol girth, and capacity. He ought to make 
us wonder how he managed to get past 
the chair. What we expect from him is 
that matured wisdom which is the result 
of experience and repose. It may be that 
the aldermen of some new municipality 
which received its charter only yesterday 
can afford to be spry and smart and young, 
but London can look back upon a record 
of immemorial years. Are we to ignore 
the true inwardness of that great word, 
“corporation”? Certainly not; and the 
aldermen’ of this great City must be all- 
round men, what Bacon would call “ full 
men,’ men who show that they have’some- 
thing in them. 


Wicked and Cruel. 

feel my zeal so kindled against this 

proposal that I do not hesitate to 
denounce it as wicked and cruel. A 
worthy citizen has “filled the chair”—a 
noble and suggestive phtase—and_ then we 
are asked to turn him out from his 
aldermanic status so that he may join the 
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Who was second to M. Magnus. 
of the best-known members of Prince’s 
Skating Club 
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By S. L. 
Hlughes. 


roll of common men. You might as well 
condemn him to sleep on the [-mbank- 
ment and to live on the soup of casual 
charity. The City will not allow its 
veterans to be treated thus. I maintain 
that, roughly speaking, an alderman of the 
City resembles the port wine which his 
soul loveth; he improves with age, lhe 
gains body and flavour and character the 
longer he is allow to mature. 


Kingly Aldermen. 

wonder how many people know the 

proud history that belongs to this 

ancient style and title. There were days 
when kings in this island were proud to 
call themselves aldermen. The famous 
founder of the kingdom of Wessex, Cerdic, 
never forgot that he was an alderman, 
and the same may be said of his son, 
Cymric. And again, Ethelred (not the 
Unready but a much better man) was 
proud to be known as 
Ealdorman Ethelred, 
and his famous son, 
Edward, succeeded 
to the title. Princes 
and governors of pro- 
vinces also stroye to 
be given sucha dis- 
tinction. There was 
no miserable sugges- 
tion of a time lmit 
or an age limit in 
connection with the 
office in those days. 
The brave aldermen 
of old would have 
replied to any such 
proposal by a swipe 
from a battle axe. 
Leave them in Peace. 

t is when I think 

of the proud 
memories associated 
with the office that 
I resent this attempt 
to deprive the present 
occupants of — their 
security of tenure. 
Why this passion for 
the -young  every- 
where? If aldermen 
had to run Marathon 
races or to dance 
before the footlights 
I could understand 
the suggestion that 
a time should be fixed for their retirement, 
but being an alderman does not necessarily 
make any demand on a man’s physical 
agility. Indeed, I like not the idea of an 
agile alderman just as Dr. Johnson objected 
toa judge wearing a little round hat. 
- be me 

A Useful Hint. 


It : a sad fact that in these decadent 

days it is easy to get people to join in 
an attack on almost anything, but few 
will rally to its defence. Let me there- 
fore make a humble suggestion to the 
threatened City aldermen. They should 
not rely too much on vis inertice or the 
force of dead weight (though that is theirs 
in no slight degree). Let them rather 
apply in their hour of need to that 
excellent society which exists for the pre- 
servation of ancient monuments. It can 
hardly ignore or resist such an appeal. 
Have I not shown that aldermen have 
been handed down, they form part of a 
ereat succession, they decorate our public 
life, adding tone and colour to it? 


The marquis is 
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TWO MINDS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT. 


First Sporting Onlooker (languidly): | say, old boy, that’s one of the Empire fellows 
Second Sporting Onlooker (with an effort): Oh, er, first or second house? 
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PHILOSOPHY AND FICTION. By R. King. 


A Serio-comic Tragedy. 
HE authoress of 
Monica 


narrative a la “ Elizabeth 
German Garden”’ had she not cast 
her story amid the surroundings 
of tragedy. The result of this is 
that as a human document her 
book is singularly unimpressive, 
while at its greatest heights it 
is merely serio-comic. T he style 
in which it is written, too, is light, 
prattling, and very feminine ; ; all 
of which strikes a singularly dis- 
cordant note in the description of 
a tragic domestic life story. 


The Owner of the Heart. 
onica Green is the young wile 


of a habitual drunkard. 
Her ‘“‘heart”’ is revealed to us 
in a series of letters addressed 


to one of the men friends of her 
husband. At the time when this 
singularly shallow organ first 
devotes itself to pen and paper 
the friend is going to be married 
to a young lady in Germany, 
and “the heart’ admonishes him 
thus 

The idea of your taking a wife 
is most distasteful to me. Marriage 
will demoralise you. Domesticity 
will hang upon you like a thick 
black fog. You will gradually sink 
into the nothingness you set out 
from. Who will inspire vou to work 
at what you most love, that unprofit- 
able hobby of yours—that blessed, 
blessed music? Have you played to 
her yet? What does she say? How 
does she listen? Great heavens! does 
she loathe music? Oh my prophetic 
soul! 


From which the reader can easily guess 
is is wending. 


whither that prophetic “ heart’’ 


A Friend of Monica’s Heart. 
fterwards when the friend 
off his engagement to 
the German girl he takes the 
drunken husbandaway with 
him on a long sea voyage to 
Australia in the vain hope 
of effecting a permanent 
“cure.” Immediately on 
their departure the young 
wife finds herself suddenly 
without a penny and has 
to be literally sold up. 
Things are worse even 
than she ever dreamed 
possible. But she prattles 
gaily on to the friend of 
her heart with never a 
sign of all this misfortune 
having affected her in the 
very slightest ; in fact, she 
concludes this letter of 
sudden misfortune and 
poverty thus: “Oh dear, 
if it were not for Miss 
Montmorongpongsee (her 
child’s doll) I should go 
crazy with anxiety. She 
broke her leg yesterday ; 
she fell out of the donkey 
cart and was run over! 
Wasn’t it awful? She lost 
a lot of sawdust, but the 
wound has been put up in 
seccotine—a most wonder- 
ful invention for mending 
broken china and irrevoc- 
ably sticking all your five 
fingers together. She may 
recover, but she will limp.” 


“The Heart. of 
” (Collier) might possibly 
haye written a charming- enough 
and her 


has broken 


The well-known Royal Academician and portrait-painter. 


Doctor," painted in 1892, is probably the best known of his works, but his state portraits 


The Authoress’s Mistake. 


eally such frivolity as this—however 
innocent and charming—is out of 

place ina book which proposes to be the 
heart story of a woman surrounded by 


IDOLS OF YOUNGER BRITAIN 


Probably there are no more popular heroes among boys than General Baden- 
Powell and Mr. C. B. Fry. The former is, of course, the well-known hero 
of Mafeking and author of many popular books on scouting. Mr. C. B. Fry, 
whose novel, ‘‘ A Mother's Son,’’ published some two years ago, created quite 
a deal of talk, is also the energetic editor of “‘Fry’s Magazine” and a 
celebrated all-round sportsman and athlete. He has just taken command of 
the training ship, Mercury, and recently received a visit from General 
Baden-Powell in connection with the changes in the system of training 


increasing trouble and misfortune and tied 
by marriage to a man degraded by a 
terrible vice to a state little better than 
that of some terrible beast. This con- 
tinued prattling in the midst of a tale of 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF SIR LUKE FILDES 


of the King and Queen are also very popular 
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removed from entertaining fiction. 
Messrs. James Hopper and Fred R. Bech- 
dolt have done in their grim tragedy of con- 
vict life entitled ‘ 
Mr. William Heinemann. 


His wonderful picture of 


“The 


supposed human tragedy and_ suffering 
strikes 
book which, 
otherwise, might h 
glimpse into the heart of a really charm- 


most unconvincing note in a 
had the authoress designed 
ave given the reader a 


ing woman. Itisall the greater 
pity, too, because ‘‘ The Heart of 
Monica” contains some delightful 
accounts of people and _ things 
which, had the history been a 
happy one, would not by their 
lightheartedness have become an 
unnecessarily jarring note. 


Thoughts from ‘‘ The Heart of 
Monica.” 
ss Wher one knows nothing one 
can entertain oneself so 
happily.” 

“Men have as a rule such a 
queer notion of friendship. They 
will see a man home when he is 
speechless and even carry him up 
to bed, but they won’t try to 
restrain his desire to drink 

“We will laugh, cote que 
coute. Sad plays, sad poems, 
sad stories, are almost prohibited, 
and the social grin is the one 
survival of our progenitor, Mr. 
Baboon.” 

A Convict’s Tragedy. 
~o write a book in a state of 
indignation, even though 
that indignation be _ perfectly 
justified, is nevertheless extremely 
dangerous from the point of view 
of absolutely unbiased veracity. 
To string a long series of hetero- 
geneous facts into one complete 
history is rendering circumstances 
so sequential as to appear little 
This 


just issued by 
It is the story of 
how society, having created 
for itself a monster, sets out 
to destroy its own handi- 
work at the cost of much 
labour, blood, and (which 
may concern it more) much 
gold. | 


‘9009,’ 


Crime and Punishment. 
af he descriptions of prison 
discipline, prison 
hardships, prison barbarity, 
are appalling in their vivid- 
ness, and if, as the authors 
state, . “everything that 
happens to ‘goog’ within 
the prison is something 
which has happened to 
some convict in some 
prison (American) some 
time,” then we can only 
look forward anxiously to 
that enlightened future 
when prisons are not looked 
upon merely as_ institu- 
tions inside which society 
wreaks its vengeance on 
those who have offended 
it but are treated more in 
the light of reformatories 
or even medical hospitals. 
Criminality being abnormal 
is merely the result of some 
forces purely psychological 
and should be treated 
from the point of view of 
pathology, not of punish- 


ment. 
(Continued on p. 246) 
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A REAL DIREC—TORE STYLE. By J. MacWilson. 


; 


We re 
\ é 
XS Swe — 


Indignant Neighbour : The little hussy! Fancy her mother allowing her io go about in one of them Directory dresses. It’s scandalous ! 
The Little Hussy: ’Taint a Directory dress; it’s an accident. | fell off the fence and tore my frock 
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PHILOSOPHY FICTION—continued. 


The Philosophy of Love. 
rom Mr. John Lane we have 
received a notable addition 
to the ranks of modern social 
philosophies in “On the Tracks of 
Life: the Immorality of Morality,” 


by Leo G. Sera, translated into 
English by J. M. kennedy. Signor 


Italian of an entirely 
modern school—a_ follower of 
Nietzsche and almost an _ elabo- 
trator of that great philosopher's 
doctrine. He belongs to the school 
which calls itself “ the Immoralists,” 
a school which believes that the 
various codes of morality invented 
in the progress of the ages have in 
the past enfeebled the primitive 
virtues of mankind in general. He 
proclaims that the essence of the 
social state is that each individual 
who enters it must forego certain 
natural rights in-order that he may 
be allowed to live as a citizen of the 
state. His natural passions must be 
curbed, for they are purely personal 
and: therefore anti-social. A being 
who desires to live a life according 
to Nature in its most primitive sense 
must therefore make circumstances 
and all his fellow beings subservient 
to his own instincts and desires. 


Sera is an 


Northern Virtue. 

Love is essentially a selfish emotion. 
lover is a highly dangerous ki 

individualist. Therefore the social 

tie ‘him down, and the northern 


which have been most successful in creating 
societies do this more effectively than the 
For this reason Signor 


southern ones. 
Leo G. Sera sums up the English an 
German races as “anti- 
sexual.” Their morality 
represents the victory of 
the social idea over the 
individual and _ personal 
tendencies. Thus all selfish- 
ness is anti-social and all 
love is anti-religious, and 
the moral individual has 
as little to do with sexual 
passion as possible, and 
the eternal feminine is an 
eternal agent of ail wrong- 
doing, 


Pd t 


Southern Victory. 
But the southerners, pro- 
claims Signor Sera, 
who have fed their intellects 
on Nietzsche and Stendhal, 
resent. this limitation of 
human personality, and 
with a great flourish of 
trumpets dub themselves 
the ‘“Immoralists’’ and 
nearer the true “ aristocratic 
ideal.” The survival of the 
fittest is that survival in its 
crudest form, and the human 
ideal is for them tyranny, 
pride, lustfulness, and 
strength. 
% at te 
A Necessary Product of the 
Age. 
f course we have heard 
this sort of thing a 
good many times before, 
also we shall probably hear 
ita good many times again. 
There is nothing specially 
new in the doctrine. It 
is the modern cry of revolt 
—the individual against 


From a painting by Boucher in the Wallace Collection. 


LADY HAMILTON—FROM A SKETCH BY GEORGE ROMNEY 


One of the many charming illustrations from Dr. Emil Reich’s 
clever and highly interesting book, ‘‘Women Through the Ages” 


(Methuen) 

The the universal. It is the inevitable reaction 
nd of against civilisation that occurs occasionally 
codes not only among humanity in general but 
races in the life of the individual in particular. 


Human perfection is achieved by progres- 
sion and .retrogression, integration and 
disintegration, social order and revolution. 
By a short loosening of moral ties we gain 


say of 


d the 


LA MARQUISE DE POMPADOUR 


of Messrs. Methuen from ‘‘Women Through the Ages,’’ by Emil Reich 


Reproduced by permission 


fresh impetus towards a still greater 
effort. Yet it is surely among the 
solid structures of civilisation that 
the further development of human 
life on this globe will be attained 
in spite of the so-called liberty of 
the Immoralists. 


3 


Thoughts from ‘‘On the Tracks of 
Life.” 
“ |! 
ment.” 

“The manner in which one feels 
and conceives of love is the surest 
guide to one’s personal character.” 

“In love there is invariably 
one who loves and one who loves 
less.” 

“Ma foi! L’esprit manque 
chacun réserve toutes ses forces pour 
un métier qui lui donne un rang 
dans Je monde.” 

“Current morality is the mo- 
rality which is suited to the greater 
number.” 

‘An aversion for art and works 
of beauty is one of the most frequent 
vices of vulgar minds,” 

“What greatness is there in all 
the world that does not spring from 
love?” 

“Every new conquest is made 


ry 


ny a rien de si loin de la 
volupté que 1’attendrisse- 


by extremists, and everything new to-day 
was realised by the morbid, aberrant, and 
fantastic men yesterday.” 

‘““The praise of sincerity resembles the 
expedient of those who not being able to 


aman that he is handsome hasten 


to exclaim, ‘He is so lovable and sym- 
pathetic. 


29 


Poems of the Open Air. 
“[ here is but little depth 
of thought and feeling 
—still less originality—in 
Mr. Cuthbert Wilkinson’s 
book of poems entitled 
“Songs of the Plains” 
(The St. Catherine Press, 
Ltd.), but there is a certain 
charm about the follow- 
ing :— 
The silver mist steals over the 
vale 
And the shadowy soft down- 
sides has kissed ; 
On the woodland’s slumbering 
verge lies pale 
The silver mist. 
The scarce-felt breaths of the 
wind as they list 
Blow over me soothingly, 
murmur and fail, 
sigh, where the grasses 
their wings resist. 


Or 


The autumn silence no sounds 
assail, 
Save only the sweet earth 
tones that insist, 
And all life dreams, where 
hangs like a veil 
The silver mist. 


Four Books to Read. 


[Te BuckJUMPER. 
Nat Gould. 
Long.) 


CarpTain  VANION’S 
3USINESS. By Walter 
Dalby. (Alston Rivers.) 

GerorGE Borrow: THE 
Man anp uis Work. By 
R. A. J. Walling. (Cassell.) 

Tue Fauur. By C. T. 
Podmore. (John Long.) 


B 


yy, 
(John 
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ALOME”. IN SONG—-NOT DANCE. 


MISS MARY GARDEN SCORES AGAIN IN THE TITLE-ROLE 


Aiter being forbidden in New York three years ago, ‘‘Salome,” the wonderful Oscar Wiide-Richard Strauss opera, was reproduced at the Manhattan Opcra 

House, New York, with overwhelming success. According to American critics the Salome of Miss Mary Garden is superb, while the lovely voice of 

M. Delmeres, of the Theatre de Monnaie, Brussels, and Covent Garden, made a great impression. Now that we are going to be allowed to see ‘Samson 
and Delilah" in London, why not ‘‘Salome” ¢ 
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THE LEADERS OF LIBERALISM STRIVING TO FORGET THE 


Seen on 


go at the Savoy Hotel. 


portant appointments in former Governments ; then comes Lord Loreburn, who holds the post 


which, Lord Crewe, is next to him; finally, we have the Governmental schoolmaster, Mr. Spender, the editor of ‘“‘ The Westminster 


The above remarkable photograph shows some of the chief members of the present Government at a dinner given a little while a 
d Ripon, who has held numberless im 


sternly fixed on the camera, is Lor 
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1TARM US—WE HAVE DINED TO-DAY.” 


ppncnemrenenssoncsrnetesian cnestevet 
Pr ig oe alo pba 
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KER OF CONSERVATISM UNDER THE CLOAK OF CONVIVIALISM 


éleft, supported by a large bottle of (Irish) whiskey, is Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary for Ireland, whose personal popularity is as wide as his smile ; next to him, with his gaze” 
ancellor of England; next to him is the Prem‘er, Mr. Asquith, whose expression of fixed determination bodes ill for the House of Lords, one of the most brilliant members of 
he brilliancy of whose leaders did so much to ligkten the way of the Liberal party through the desert of opposition to the promised land of office 
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DRUSILLA—THE DANCING GIRL 


Re-cast and Revived at His Majesty’s Theatre, 


THE CRIPPLE GIRL WHO LOVES THE DUKE THE DUKE AND THE DANCING GIRL 


In the part of the lame girl, Sybil Crake (a réle made famous by the late The dissolute Duke of Guisebury (Mr. Tree) makes love to the beautiful 
Rose Norreys), Miss Marie Lohr makes a conspicuous success. It is she at pagan daughter of David Ives, whose fast life in London is unknown to Ler. 
last who by her love saves the duke from suicide Puritanical family 


THE MOST STRIKING INCIDENT IN ‘*THE DANCING GIRL” 


Drusilla lves dancing at the Duke of Guisebury's last great feast is suddenly discovered by her Puritanical father, David Ives, who is horrified to find the, 
sort of life his daughter is leading in London 
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JOHN BARKER & C2: 


LTD, 


Important Purchase of 10,000 pairs of the Newest Styles of 


ROYAL WORCESTER CORSETS 


No. 401, Marcu 3, 1909) 


UNREPORTED 
UTTERANCES. 


2. Miss Clarrie Nation. 


“I guess I'm right here to smash everything 
and everybody. I feel it coming on again. 
It's a real glorious thing to have a mission 
in life and an axe. When I want to find out 
if a Publican is a teetotaler I always ax(e) 
him, sometimes he replies in the affirmative, 
and sometimes in the infirmary. 


Now here is a chunk of straight talk from 
one ‘‘ Nation” to another—If you don’t want 
me to ‘‘carrie on’’ you'd better have 
nothing but Ivelcon served hot in every 
bar in the United Kingdom. 


I’ve just bought a larger axe and a six 
shooter: why do I do it? 

No. 583.—Directoire Style, medium high 

Bust, perfect-fitting long Back. 

In White, 18 to 30 ins., 12/11 


Ax(e) me another.”* 


IVELCO 


“Ivelcon"”? is prime beef and fresh vegetables 
made up in the form of little cubes. Each cube 
will make nearly half a pint of delicious invigorating 
consommeé, 


6 Cubes 6d.: 12 Cubes 1/- at all Grocers, 
Chemists, Stores. 


DAVID RANDALL, 
31-33, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C., 


Turf Accountant. 
Write for Terms. Best ever offered. 
NO LIMIT. 
I PAY 1, 2, 3, 4, FOR A PLACE, 


No Commissions, 
No Deductions. Prompt Settlements. 


TENNIS 
CouRTS, 
BOWLING 
GREENS, &c. 


|| FRANSFORMED 


By “CLIMAX” LAWN SAND. 


This remarkable preparation adheres to the rough 
hairy leaves of daisies, plantains, etc., an y 
absorbing therefrom all the sap, destroys them 
beyond recovery. oreover “Climax” wn 
Sand goes to the rOOtS of the smooth-bladed 
finer grasses, and acts as a valuable fertiliser. 
eedy and impoverished lawns show a remark- 
able improvement after a single application, 


TRY IT NOW. 


28 |b. will dress 100 square yards, 

carriage paid: 14 lb., 3/6; 28 lb., 6/-; 
-; 1 cwt., 20/-; 5 cwt., 90/- 
Any enquiry welcomed. 


BOUNDARY CHEMICAL C° LT°CRANMER s° 


No. 451.—This Popular Little Corset 
has been brought up to date for the 
new Style of dress. 


In White, 18 in. to 28 in., from 4/11 


Ladies need not worry about the correct 
Fashions for this Season. 

All Fashions are designed to suit the 
perfect figure. 

Royal Worcester Corsets produce 

desired figure without discomfort. 


the 


Price, SSS SSS 
36 Ib, Illustrated List Post Free. 


vii 


(KID-FITTING). 


These Corsets have gained a World-wide 
Reputation by their Extraordinary Merit. 


SPECIAL FEATURE. 


The Enormous Variety of Styles, giving 
the Exact Fit for Every Type of Figure. 


No. 802.—Sheath Corset, with sloping 
A charming Model. 


hip and long back. 
In White, 18 to 30 ins. 16/11 


No. 611.—“ Adjusto” Model, for re- 
ducing stout figures to symmetrical lines, 
no clumsy buckles, instantly adjusted. 


15/11; 


In White, 20 in. to 30 in., 
over 30in., 17/11 


The “Adjusto” can also be supplied in 
Dark Broché, large sizes only, 26 in. to 


30 in., 21/9; 31 in. to 36in., 24/9 


60 
: b different 
@ Styles in 
Stock. 


No. 513.—Improved, a Capital Model 
at a moderate price, gives the new figure. 
In White, 18 to 28 ins., 6/11 


No. 525.—Splendid Model for medium 
figures. Gives the statuesque appearance 
so much desired. 


In White, 18 in. to 28 in., 10/11 


Royal Worcester Corsets are designed by 
a Paris Specialist. 

Corsets which would cost from 5 to 12 

Guineas a pair to make to measure are thus 

brought within the reach of all without fear 
of disappointment. 


Selections sent on approval. 


JOHN BARKER ®& CO., ia, Kensington, London, W. 
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THE CITY OF DREADFUL SIGHTS 


The Factories and SKyscrapers of New York. 


The views of New York City reproduced on this page are of more than passing interest at the present moment in view of President Taft (a characteristic 
snapshot of whom is inset) formally taking up his residence at the White House. Our photographs well depict the ‘‘bird’s-eye views" of the innumerable 
factories on the banks of the Hudson and the skyscrapers for which New York is notorious 
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ALL THE WORLD ON 


ONDON is at last to have its own permanent 
palace of roller-skating. The moving 
spirits behind the enterprise at Olympia 
have been convinced that the healthy 
muscle-giving sport of roller-skating is some- 
thing more than an ephemeral craze, and so it 
is hoped to provide skaters with a thoroughly 
well-equipped hall. The site has been chosen 
already. It is immediately opposite Holland 
Park Station on the Central London Railway, 
and all that remains to be done before the 
building is started is to obtain the London 
County Council’s approval of the plans. 


oller skates are being imported from America 
at the rate of 10,000 pairs a week. So 
great is the demand that Colonel Winslow, the 
head of the Samuel Winslow Manufacturing 
Company—the largest of American roller-skate 
manulacturers—is now in London superintending 
the vast extension of trade. He is the brain 
behind the present organisation of skating rinks 
throughout the country. It was at his instiga- 
tion that Mr. Crawford, the London representative 
of the firm, started the first rink in Liverpool, 
whence the movement spread to the coast towns, 
finally capturing London. Until now there is 
scarcely an: important city in the British Isles 
that has not its roller-skating rink where the 
Winslow skates are used. 


Ba * Bs 

‘They have captured the English market 

entirely, not by underselling or dumping 
but by sheer force of weight. “ We have,” said 
Colonel Winslow, “the biggest factory and the 
biggest output, and we make every pair we sell. 
We import our skates here through Liverpool, 
and because there is no duty we are not selling 
the skates at any less than we sell them in 
America. Last year Mr. Crawford’s rinks alone 
used 40,000 pairs of skates, and with our outside 


business I estimate that we imported into 
England 100,000 pairs of skates, to sell at £1 a 


pair to the user.” 

The Olympia skating rink has now become 
one of the sights and rendezvous of 

London. When the visitor first passes the 


COLONEL WINSLOW 


Head of the Samuel Winslow Manufacturing Company, the 
largest of American roller-skate manufacturers 


swing doors and sees the confused blurr of 
humanity swirling and whirling in an endless 
ribbon, and hears the ceaseless roar of the wheels, 
he wonders how it is possible to remain in the 


ROLLER 
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SAATES. 


place for more than a few minutes without a 
splitting headache. But as he moves nearer to 
the rail that divides skaters from onlookers, or 
perhaps takes a seat in the raised enclosure, all 
antagonism to the noise vanishes, for the 
movement of the skaters, the swift change of 
faces, the passing pageant of people, are a new 
delight to hiseyes. They are fascinated by the 
swaying, the gliding, and the swift motion of it 
all. The senses are drugged. It is like dozing in 
a train with the beat of the wheels for lullaby. 
hat noise of thousands of little wheels 
grating, burring, and striking the wooden 
surface of the rink sinks into a soothing purr 
that shuts out all thought. It is possible to sit 
for hours and watch the picture and listen to the 
rhythm of the wheels. An hour at Olympia 
just now is one of the finest nerve tonics that 
can be prescribed. 
afist as roller-skating realises the poetry of 
motion, the swift, easy glide and sway from 
this side to that, so do the little wheels lift mere 
noise into the realms of music. It is like all the 
most beautiful noises in- the world blended 
together—the roar of the waterfall, the rumble 
of a train, the murmur of waves beating the 
shore. It is like the purring of a thousand cats, 
the droning of a million bees. 
he Earl’s Court rink, too, is almost rivalling 
Olympia in popularity. Here there is an an- 
nexe for beginners where confidence and balance 
—the two paramount virtues in roller-skating— 
may be learnt. At Earl’s Court they play pushball 
on skates, and a merry game it is, with [frequent 
ludicrous results when an amateur rashly pushes 
the gigantic ball, and having lost his support 
collapses to the floor. Roller hockey and balloon 
(which consists in keeping a large balloon in the 
air while roller-skating) are also played here. 


Good Advice to Skin Sufferers 


‘*Antexema’’ is unequalled for the 
cure of blackheads and skin blemishes. 


quickly cures all 
skin irritation and sore places. 


‘* Antexema ” 


BEGIN THE 
GAIN 


‘* ANTEXEMA”’ 


Is your skin perfectly healthy? If 
thoroughly healthy it will be quite free 
from spots, pimples, redness, roughness, 
chafing, or any other disfigurement. 
Slight skin ailments, such as those men- 
tioned, are distinct signs of an unhealthy 
skin, and call for immediate attention. 
These earlier symptoms of skin illness 
are, in many cases, neglected, and thus 
have time and opportunity to get worse 
and becomechronic. Itis this neglect of 
Nature’s warning that is responsible for 
the largenumber of sufferers fromeczema, 
bad legs, barber’s rash, nettlerash, ring- 
worm, and other skin troubles. The 
warning signs were neglected, and the 
suffering, humilation, and disfigure- 
ment now endured is the result of this 
neglect. 

Whether your skin trouble is in its 
early stages, or has really got you in its 
grip, there is only one sensible piece of 
advice that can be given. Use “ An- 
texema,”’ and use it at once. A day’s 
delay means another day’s needless dis- 
comfort, and a day longer for the skin 
trouble to tightenits hold uponyou. You 
want to be cured, and you must therefore 


Use “ Antexema” 


The point most to be emphasised 
is the fact that ‘““Antexema” is the 
one and only scientific and successful 
remedy for every form of skin illness. 
““Antexema’’ is a doctor’s discovery, 
and when you use it you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that in ‘‘An- 
texema” you have one of the most 
valuable and beneficial results of 
modern research. ‘Test it for yourself. 

If you have eczema, pimples, nettle- 
rash, chafed skin, a burn, or any other 
skin trouble, and . — 
want to get cured 
what you must 


1G, | 


‘CURES EVERY SHIN T 


TREATMENT TO-DAY—YOU WILL 
INSTANT RELIEF AND SOON BE COMPLETELY CURED 


do is to supply an artificial covering 
for the unhealthy spot, which will pro- 
tect it from injury, and at the same 
time keep out the dust, dirt, and germs 
of lockjaw, blood-poisoning, and 
disease. When gently applied to the 
bad or sore place, “‘Antexema”’ forms 
a soothing, healing, and protecting skin 
over the part, under which it rapidly 
heals. ‘ Antexema” is invisible on the 
skin, which is a great advantage for 
skin troubles of the face or hands. The 
terrible smarting, burning, and irritation 
of eczema or any other skin complaint 
stops immediately. ‘Antexema” is 
applied, and your cure begins. 

“ Antexema”’ is the unrivalled cure 
for eczema, bad legs, psoriasis, and 
nettlerash; but it is just as useful for 
burns, blisters, chafed skin, and skin 
irritation. ‘Antexema”’ is the most 
wonderful skin specific known to medical 
science, and is the standard British skin 
remedy. ‘There is only 


One way of Curing Skin Illness 


That’s the “Antexema” way. There 
is only one way of proving that ‘“ Ant- 
exema” will cure you, and that is by 


using it. The moment you apply it to 
the bad place irritation will stop. You 
will get a restful night’s sleep. You 


will soon see a distinct improvement 
in your skin health, and you will 
quickly gain a complete cure. 
“Antexema’’ is supplied by all 
Chemists at 1/14 and 2/9, or direct, 
post free, for 1/3 and 2/9, by the 
Antexema Company, 83, Castle Road, 


London, N.W. ‘Antexema” can be 
obtained of chemists and stores in 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
South Africa, 
be India, and British 

TAA RLM Dominions. 


Use ‘‘Antexema’’ for chapped hands 
and sore places on hands or arms. 


**Antexema’’ cures barber's rash; 


it takes away all soreness. 
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THE HUMOURS OF A BUCHING BICYCLE 
By Joseph Heighton. 


- AVE you seen my bucking bi- 
cycle?” was the first question 
“Anno Domini” Robbins, as 
he playfully calls himself, put 
to me. “Bucking broncho, I suppose 
you mean?” 

“Not a bit of it. I mean what I say— 
bucking bicycle—the funniest thing on 
wheels yet invented. And,” here the voice 
of Anno Domini sank into a whisper as 
though he was about to let me into a 
vital secret, ‘I am going to put you into 
the way of earning a fiver. Come round 
to the Hippodrome this afternoon, ‘and 
if you ride my bucking bicycle round the 
arena five consecutive times the £5 is 
yours. You'llcome? Good. Then we'll 
have a chat together.” 

I went to the Hippodrome, but I did 
not get that fiver. As a matter of fact 
I did not try to earn it. Isaw the fate 
of those who did, however, and 
decided that it would be better for 
me if I left bucking bicycles severely 
alone. Anno Domini tried to tempt 
me by mounting his patent machine 
and riding it round the arena, but the 
picture of several daring members of 
the audience who tried for that fiver, 
doing certain involuntary somersaults 
over the handle-bars, was quite enough 
to convince me that I-was not the 
man to part Anno Domini and his 


In the dressing-room Anno Domini 
told me all about his bucker. 

“It has taken me two vears to 
invent and make that machine,” he 
said, ‘and it is the only one of its 
kind in the world. As you may have 
noticed the bucking motion is caused 
through the hub or axle of each wheel 
dropping from concentric to eccentric 
position in the wheel; in other words, 
shifting from their proper centres 
nearer the rim and vice versd. That 
is to say, as each wheel moves round 
to a certain point the hub drops but 
regains its centre, again when the 
wheel completes one revolution. . 

“Tmmediately, however, the hub 
of the front wheel regains the centre 
the hub of the back wheel drops, and 
as soon as the latter is back in its 
proper position the hub of the‘ front 
wheel moves again. _‘Tlius the ma- 
chine pitches its rider first . forward 
and then jerks him backwards, causing 
him to lose his balance and. the con- 
trol of the steering if he isnot very 
careful. 

“Moreover, when the hub, drops it 
necessarily follows that abnormal 
pedal pressure must be used to force ihe 
wheel round, although, of course, in the 
case of the front wheel the sudden dropping 
of the hub and consequent shifting of the 
weight of the rider causes the machiné‘to 
shoot forward a little. There is 
however, sufficient impetus to carry the 
wheel round to the point which causes the 
hub to regain its proper centre, and by 
the time this has been done the hub of 
the hind wheel drops and throws the rider 
backwards. 

“It was merely the thought that the 
introduction of a little comedy into my 
trick-cycling performance might be appre- 
ciated by the public that led me to invent 
the bucker, and the fun it has aroused 
has been ample compensation for the time 
and trouble involved. All sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women have tried to 
ride my bucker, but without much success. 


not,. 


The most successful was a youth of sixteen 
who rode it twice round the Hippodrome 
arena. Hecame night after night to try 
and stuck to it in spite of many falls. I 
admired his pluck. 

‘“ But I didn’t like the man in the pro- 
vinces who alter once trying the bucker 
said he meant to master it the same night 
or ‘bust himself, whatever that may 
mean. I tried to explain that my per- 
formance was limited in regard to time ; 
but it was no good, and gently but firmly 
we had to extricate and part him from the 
machine when he did a grand finale by 
getting his hair mixed up with the chain 
and pedals and his feet intermingled with 
the front wheel. 

“T guess that fellow could have shown 
a few bruises by the time he had finished. 
Not that it is dangerous or very hurtful to 
try to ride the bucker providing one is 


MR. A. D. ROBBINS 


Whose amusing experiences are related in our article 


careful and. does a little thinking. This 
man remindedime of another who “thought 
the machine could be ridden by mounting 
pushing off witha rush; and’ holding on 
at all costs.” He mounted, then rushed, 
and’ the result was’ that. the- bicycle 
bucked: a little sooner then he expected, 
and he dismounted in record time. 

‘Now here is a little tip for those who 
would try ‘to win that fiver. Go slowly 
and in as wide a circle as possible. It is 
almost impossible to turn the machine 
sharply, by reason of the fact that the 
bucking prevents steering. at acute 
angles. By going steadily you may not 
get much impetus, but you are more 
prepared for the bucking motion, and if you 
sit somewhat lightly on the saddle, allow- 
ing your body to go with the machine so 
to speak, while keeping the pedals going, 
the odds are that you will make progress.” 


“T noticed, however, that when you 
rode the machine for a time it did not 
buck although you’ had not interfered 
with any of the mechanism. How is that 
done?” 

“Ah, that is my little secret. Still, 
those who watch closely can see how | 
manage this. However, I cannot Say that 
Iam as proud of my ability to ride my 
bucking bicycle as I am of the tricks I 
accomplish with ordinary machines. The 
bucking bicycle is what I might term an 
amusing interlude in, my performance, 
although at the same time I have en- 
joyed some fun, or at least the audience 
has, in connection-with my serious tricks. 

“One of my. favourites.is the pirouette 
trick on tandem and. triplet. as well as 
on a single machine, of which | might 
mention I am the inventor, and which 
took me four years to master.” 

Briefly described the pirouette 
trick—which, by the by, was declared 
to be impossible when Mr. Robbins 
first proposed to try it—consists of 
the following movements... Mr. Rob- 
bins cycles backwards round the stage 
three or four times in order to gain 
the necessary impetus. 
denly lifts the front wheel from. the 
floor and continues the journey on the 
back wheel: alone. Then, swerving 
the machine to the middle of the 
stage, he will ‘cause it to make a 
number of rapid .pirouéttes and, re- 
taining his balance with wonderful 
skill, will then drop the machine back- 
wards to its ordinary position ‘and 
ride quietly round the stage. Mr. 
Robbins is so expert at this trick that 
when in' New York about two years 
ago he created a record by pirouetting 
for three minutes. 

“T was in the middlé of this feat 
on the stage of a certain West-end 
hall,’ continued Anno Domini, 
“pirouetting to the accompaniment 
of the orchestra, when some facetious 
gentleman in the gallery commenced 
to warble the nursery doggerel, ‘ Here 
we go round the mulberry bush.’ It 
not only sent the audience into con- 
vulsions but upset my gravity to such 
an’ extent that I nearly lost my 
balance and I only just avoided a 
nasty cropper. 

.“Tt reminded me of a remark once 
‘made by a stage hand at one of the 
New York halls which also almost 
brought about a disastrous end toa 
trick. At that time I included in my 

_ performance the feat of jumping over 
three 15-in. hurdles while riding on 
the back wheel only. 

“This trick, by the way, was actually 
suggested to’me by a man in America 
who had never ridden a bicycle. 

“¢ Impossible,’ I said when 
mentioned the idea. 

“¢Oh, very well,’ he replied, ‘you 
know your own business best. Only | 
thought it would be funny to see you 
hopping over hurdles on one wheel.’ 

“When the man had gone | thought 
over the idea and came to the conclusion 
that it would be rather funny, and re- 
solved to give the trick a trial. I mastered 
it at last although it was such a hard 


he first 


- trick and used up so much of my strength 


that I was obliged to include it in the 
early part of my turn, otherwise I should 
never have had the strength left to carry 
it out. That is the brief history of the 
bucking bicycle.” 
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He then sud- ~ 


